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This Issue in Brief 


How Can Schools Recognize Early Symptoms 
of Maladjustment in Children and Youth?—After 
leaving his home on a September morning 3 years 
ago, a Camden (N. J.) high school senior within 
a period of 10 minutes killed 13 persons, 2 of them 
children, and wounded 3 others. Could this out- 
break have been predicted or could it have been 
prevented, asks Eli M. Bower, consultant in men- 
tal hygiene and education of the mentally retarded 
for the California State Department of Education. 
Mr. Bower believes that early recognition of mal- 
adjustment in school children and unrelenting con- 
cern for each emotionally disturbed child can make 
communities safer and happier places for all. The 
earlier the disorganization in the child’s life, Mr. 
Bower contends, the greater the likelihood of later 
damage to the child himself and the community. 
In his readable and challenging article Mr. Bower 
explains why it is difficult to recognize the symp- 
toms of maladjustment in early years and points 
out what schools can do in preventive mental 
health. 


The Juvenile Court as a Child Care Institution. 
—The juvenile court system, according to Dr. 
George E. Gardner, director of the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center at Boston, was founded on the 
basic assumption that the delinquent child, due 
to immaturity, is only partially responsible for his 
acts and is in need of individualized study, treat- 
ment, and care. Tracing the developments that 
have taken place in the field of child care, most of 
which stemmed from the juvenile court idea, Dr. 


Gardner gives the logical, inescapable conclusions 
which he believes are basic in the functioning of 
a juvenile court’s child care program. Dr. Gardner 
concludes his discourse by emphasizing the urgent 
need for more exact knowledge concerning child 
development in general and the child’s delinquent 
or abnormal act in particular. 


The Federal Probation Officer and the Local Ju- 
venile Court.—United States probation officers for 
at least two reasons must be well acquainted with 
the principles and practices of local juvenile 
courts, according to Frederick Ward, southern 
regional director for the National Probation and 
Parole Association. In the first place, he points 
out, it is the policy of the Federal Government to 
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divert juveniles to local jurisdictions whenever lo- 
cal facilities are believed to be adequate. And in 
the second place, federal probation officers are fre- 
quently called upon by public officials and com- 
munity leaders to assist with the development and 
improvement of juvenile courts and probation. Ad- 
dressing an inservice training institute for federal 
probation officers of the Southeast and Southwest 
areas, Mr. Ward comments specifically on the sta- 
tus of juvenile courts in the South, outlines their 
progress in recent years, and compares their court 
practices with accepted standards of a good juve- 
nile court system. He concludes his discussion by 
charting the future course for juvenile courts in 
the South and suggests what steps can be taken 
to extend probation services even to the most re- 
mote areas of a state. 


Some Guideposts in Interviewing.—Whatever 
the goal, the key to good interviewing is human 
understanding. This is the conclusion of Wayne L. 
Keyser, federal probation officer at Chicago, who 
compared the interviewing methods of United 
States probation officers with those of a federal 
. law-enforcement agency, a downtown department 
" gtore, and a public service company in a metropoli- 
tan area. “On the surface one would not expect to 
find much similarity in the way a probation officer, 
a law-enforcement agent, the personnel depart- 
ment of a department store, and a public service 
employee conducts an interview,” Mr. Keyser as- 
serts. “Nevertheless, there is a common denomina- 
tor in that each person calls upon his knowledge 
and experience in human relations to achieve the 
purpose for which the interview was intended.” 
Understanding ourselves and the other fellow, Mr. 
Keyser reminds us, is one of the basic essentials 
in an interviewing and counseling relationship. 


The Federal Probationer—The median age of 
9,583 federal probationers received for supervi- 
sion during the fiscal year 1951 was 30 years. Nine 
percent were women. Frauds and other thefts and 
violations of narcotic laws were the offenses for 
which most women probationers were convicted. 
The youngest probationers were among those con- 
victed for transporting a stolen vehicle. These and 
other interesting facts about the sex, race, age, 
and offense of federal probationers are succinctly 
presented by William H. Speck, until recently an 
attorney in the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. Of special interest in Mr. Speck’s 
statistical analysis are the tables which show the 
use of probation compared with other types of 
sentences for 20 offense categories, the sex, race, 
and median age for these 20 offense categories, and 
the sex, race, and age of probationers by circuits. 

Replies to Father Coogan’s Article-—Professor 
Ruth Shonle Cavan of Rockford College and Pro- 
fessor Donald R. Taft of the University of Illi- 
nois reply in this issue to statements by the 
Rev. John Edward Coogan, S8.J., in his article, 
“The Myth Mind in an Engineer’s World” (FEpD- 
ERAL PROBATION, March 1952), regarding the 
views expressed by each of them in their crimi- 
nology texts on the relation of religion to the 
crime problem. Also, Dr. Karl Menninger of The 
Menninger Clinic comments on Father Coogan’s 
observations on what psychiatry has to offer the 
correctional field. The editors believe that these 
frank exchanges of viewpoints will stimulate an 
increasing interest in the role of religion in the 
prevention, control, and treatment of delinquency 
and crime and encourage further inquiry into this 
area of criminological research. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded by the editors as appro- 
priate expressions of ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken 
as an endorsement of the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the 
articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving of 
consideration. 


How Can Schools Recognize Early Symptoms 
of Maladjustment in Children and Youth? 


By ELI M. BOWER 


Consultant in Mental Hygiene and Education of the Mentally Retarded 
Department of Education, State of California 


arises from bed, has breakfast, takes a gun 

in his hand, and goes out into the streets of 
the city. This is Tuesday, September 6, 1949. The 
city is Camden, New Jersey. On a day when schools 
are getting ready for the coming year and the 
children are bewailing the end of vacation time, 
this man, Howard Unruh, called “shy and retir- 
ing,” by his classmates at Woodrow Wilson Senior 
High School, walks into the neighborhood shoe- 
shop and without uttering a sound, shoots and 
kills John Pilarchik, the shoe repair man. 

Down the street at 3210 River Road is Clark 
Hoover’s little barber shop. In the center is a white 
carousel-type horse for child customers. Orris 
Smith, a blonde, 6-year-old boy, is in it, with bib 
around his neck, submitting to a shearing. His 
mother sits on a chair against the wall. She looks 
up. Clark Hoover turns from his work to see the 
6-foot Howard—gaunt, tense, and silent—standing 
in the doorway. While the mother looks on uncom- 
prehendingly Unruh walks to “Brux” — Mrs. 
Smith’s nickname for her little boy—and puts a 
Luger to the child’s chest. A shot echoes and rever- 
berates in the little 12x12 shop. Unruh says noth- 
ing. He puts the Luger close to the shaking bar- 
ber’s head and fires. 

The man makes no attempt to kill Mrs. Smith. 
He does not seem to hear her screams as he turns 
his back and walks out unhurriedly.* 

Within the next 10 minutes this man killed 13 
human beings and wounded 3 others. Among those 
killed were two children, age 2 and 6, several per- 
sons who just happened to be driving or walking 
by at the time, and several neighbors whose rela- 
tionship with the slayer had never exceeded the 


By ONE MORNING a mild, soft-spoken man 


1 New York Times, September 7, 1949. 

2 Robert Yoder. “The Strange Case of Howard Unruh,” 
Evening Post, September 16, 1950, p. 24. . 

3 There is some ambiguity in the use of such terms as “preventive 
mental health,” “preventive psychiatry,’”’ and “promotion of emotional 
maturity.”” To the author each indicates a positive or preventive ap- 


Saturday 


proach toward the improvement of the mental health of man. Mental 
health is defined by Karl Menninger in The Human Mind, p. 2, as the 
“adjustment of human beings to the world and to each other with a 
maximum of effectiveness and happiness.” 


customary “good morning.” For almost all his 
victims, this was their first and last “relation- 
ship” with the man, Howard B. Unruh. 


Could This Have Been Prevented? 


After the initial shock of grief, anger, and bit- 
terness caused by this mentally ill individual had 
subsided somewhat, the question in almost every- 
one’s mind was, “Could this have been prevented ?” 
If, as one man said, Howard Unruh was all “the 
time figurin’ to do this thing,” could the consum- 
mation of such thinking have been anticipated? 
Tom Zegrino, a neighbor who took 10 minutes off 
during the morning to go after a part for one of 
his cleaning machines, escaped death by the triv- 
ial coincidence of leaving a moment before Howard 
Unruh entered his shop. He shakes his head won- 
deringly, ‘““How on earth are you supposed to know 
a man like that is drawing a blueprint to murder 
you?’ 

The problem posed by the Howard Unruhs is a 
critical one. Could this outbreak have been predic- 
ted? Could it have been prevented? Howard Unruh 
spent 12 of his most formative years in the public 
schools. Were there clues all along the line which 
might have made it possible for professional or 
lay personnel to help him and thus prevent the trag- 
edy of September 6, 1949? Are there methods and 
procedures by which an institution such as the 
public schools might help diminish the number of 
misfortunes caused by emotionally immature and 
disturbed individuals? 

Periodically there appears a person like Howard 
Unruh whose acts arouse public interest in preven- 
tive mental health measures.* Fortunately, the vast 
numbers of emotionally immature adults growing 
up in our society may not demonstrate their diffi- 
culties as terribly as Howard Unruh did. If preven- 
tion of emotional maturity in our youth can be 
accomplished, then the public school stands in a 
particularly advantageous position. 
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How Does This Problem Shape Up? 


It has been estimated that 12 percent of school 
children are in urgent need of expert professional 
help from psychologists and psychiatrists. In a 
summary of the last meeting of the Health Con- 
gress of the United States in 1948, it was stated 
that 30 to 60 percent of all patients who consult 
doctors do so primarily for complaints due to emo- 
tional disorders; that one out of every 8 men ex- 
amined by the armed forces was turned down be- 
cause of personality disabilities and that 1 out of 
every 20 persons will need psychiatric services for 
severe emotional problems at some point in his 
life. The estimated number of psychiatric cases 
in the United States, based on incidence in the 
Selective Service group is 814 million.® An esti- 
mate based on a sample of 50,000 persons yielded 
a ratio of 60.5 per 1,000 population.® (On the basis 
of 150,000,000 population this estimate would 
indicate over 9,000,000 psychiatric cases in the 
United States.) Add to this other statistics that 
might be symptomatic of an immature population 
—1 divorce per 3 or 4 marriages; 1,700,000 crimes 
in 1946; 350,000 accidents per year; 750,000 
chronic alcoholics in 1945; an unknown number 
of cases of narcotic addiction, and numerous sui- 
cides—and one sees the immensity of the problem. 

Alongside this evidence of the vulnerability of 
our population to personality disorganization lies 
another depressing array of facts—the lack of 
trained professional personnel in psychiatry, psy- 
chiatric nursing, psychology, and psychiatric so- 
cial work. In 1947, 2 to 3 million dollars were spent 
in psychiatric research. In the same year 16 million 
dollars was spent on cancer, 123 million for control 
and cure of tuberculosis, and 625 million for indus- 
trial research.? Almost all professional people in 
the field are kept busy patching up disabled in- 
dividuals. Even in this process most hospitals can 
do little more than offer the mentally ill individual 
a haven for self-recovery. 

It is this state of affairs which makes a preven- 
tive mental health program mandatory. More spe- 
cifically, it makes imperative the education and 
sensitization of teachers and other adults who deal 
with children to the problems of emotional growth. 
| 
nhs Get, a silent film produced by Dr. Rene Spitz, available from 


the New York University Film Library, for an illustration of the 
effect of parental absence on children less than 1 year old. 


Why Is Early Recognition Necessary? 


One fact which all research, empirical evidence, 
and professional opinion upholds is that the earlier 
the disorganization of the individual, the greater 
the damage.* School people are aware that the child 
presented to the school at age 5 or 6 has had ample 
opportunity to develop well defined personality 
traits and defenses. However, they are also aware 
that at 6 years he is easily more plastic and modifi- 
able than he would be at 12 years. Fortunately, 
emotional maturity and the capacity for happy 
living are not “either-or”’ concepts. Maladjust- 
ments are not disease entities such as diphtheria, 
measles, or scarlet fever. Healthy personality 
growth is a continuing process and help given at 
any time can affect the degree of such growth. 

The greatest disappointments, expenses, and 
difficulties have centered around children and youth 
whose personalities have developed unwholesomely 
to such a degree that only long term, intensive 
psychotherapy, re-education, or rehabilitation pro- 
grams seem to offer any noticeable help. However, 
even if youth rehabilitation authorities and educa- 
tors wished to take concerted action in this area 
they would find a lack of professional personnel, 
an overcrowded population and a dearth of facili- 
ties. It is not surprising to find many camps and 
correctional schools developing militaristic or ritu- 
alistic programs. 

In addition to children and youth whose anti- 
social behavior has attracted attention, there are 
also the quiet ones, such as Howard Unruh, who 
seethe under a calm and placid exterior and whose 
eruptions in adulthood often lead to violent destruc- 
tion of self or others. Early recognition of emo- 
tional difficulties in such children and youth and 
effort applied at once should help reduce the rising 
tide of mental illness and delinquency in our popu- 
lation. In practice, however, early recognition of 
unhealthy growth of children and youth by school 
personnel is a complex problem. 


What Are the Difficulties in Early Recognition? 


One difficulty in the practical problem of early 
recognition is the individual’s standard of norm- 
ality. Certainly if one is to recognize a deviant one 
should have some measure of normality. At this 
point individuals, including teachers, run into a 
multitude of concepts. 

Normality or abnormality of human behavior in 
our society can be considered from many reference 
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points. An anthropologist might regard as normal 
the activity of head-hunting by an individual in a 
head-hunting society. A psychiatrist might regard 
as normal an individual with no manifest clinical 
symptoms of neuroses or psychoses. Our common 
statistical concept seems to be one in which we 
divide the sum total of all the behavior traits of 
people by the number of people having such traits, 
coming out with a so-called “average person.” Add 
to these differing concepts of normality the fact 
that teachers are dealing with rapidly growing and 
changing organisms at various levels of develop- 
ment. Further, some sociologists have pointed out 
that insome subcultural groups in our society many 
behavior patterns are approved which are condem- 
ned in other subcultural groups.’ For example, the 
concept of normality as applied in schools is based 
on middle-class values. A member of a deviant sub- 
cultural group could behave atypically at school 
but be a “normal” in his family or neighborhood. 

Teachers are particularly interested in the myr- 
iad of articles, lectures, and books, emphasizing 
growth patterns and what to expect of children at 
various levels. In the same breath they are told not 
to expect any single child to match these norms but 
that the patterns will be different for individual 
children. The assessment of emotional maturity is 
of itself no simple problem even for competent pro- 
fessional personnel. Appraising growth toward 
emotional maturity, which in children may be a 
slow, sometimes zigzag, sometimes regressive kind 
of progression, is still more difficult. 

Finally, there is the problem of the adult and his 
or her own adjustment. Teaching a class of 40 
growing children may have its anxious moments 
for the mature, well-prepared teacher. However, 
her concept of maturity and growth will allow her 
to recognize, understand, and contend with the wide 
range of individual differences in each group.’® 
The immature teacher, however, may be threatened 
continually by behavior which the mature teacher 
can accept and see in its proper perspective. Sexual 
curiosity in a 6-year-old may evoke entirely differ- 
ent reactions in teachers depending on their matu- 
rity level and sense of values. It seems probable that 
in the techniques and processes of early recognition 
the recognizer and the recognized are inseparable. 


® Allison Davis, Social Class Influences Upon Learning. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. 

10 See Wilkinson and Ojemann, “The Effect on Pupil Growth of an 
Increase in Teachers Understanding of Pupil Behavior,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, Vol. 8, 1939. 

11 E. K. Wickman. Children’s Behavior and Teacher Attitudes. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 

12 Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Co. 


Therefore, in most cases, helping the teacher reach 
and maintain a mature position with herself, her 
class, and her colleagues can help her attain a more 
professional perspective with boys and girls, thus 
giving her the freedom to respond sensitively and 
without fear in emotionally charged situations. 


What Are Some Contradictions in School Practice? 


Most teachers are aware of the problem pre- 
sented by the potential Howard Unruhs sitting in 
their classes. The old criticisms by Wickman?! and 
others that teachers regard the various forms of 
rebellion against authority as the most serious 
form of maladjustment are no longer true. How- 
ever, the teacher, by virtue of her position in the 
school and community, is held responsible for any 
aggressive or destructive behavior. In many cases 
she knows the problems presented by the quiet 
ones, but in a large group her anxieties will be in- 
creased by her most immediate problem—the hos- 
tile child. In addition, the teacher faces what seems 
to be essential contradictions between policy and 
what she knows to be good mental health practice. 
Some of these contradictions are similar to those 
mentioned by Karen Horney’ as present in our 
culture, but others are peculiar to public school 
education. 

Possibly no concept has received greater em- 
phasis in teacher training than the role of indi- 
vidual differences in learning and growth. In ac- 
tual practice the teacher may face classes and 
students in such rapidity and in such numbers that 
trying to adhere to a principle, however true, may 
be unrealistic. She may also have trouble recon- 
ciling the concept “giving help where it’s needed 
most” with “Aren’t we taught not to single out 
children or play favorites?” 

Another area in which there seems to be diffi- 
culty reconciling mental hygiene with practice is 
evaluation. Most teachers are personally and pro- 
fessionally concerned with the behavior traits and 
attitudes of their children. However, most of their 
preparation and orientation has emphasized in- 
struction and the measurement of instruction. Ob- 
jective test data weigh heavily in evaluating the 
child and his teacher. Often teachers evaluate 
other teachers or schools on how well students do 
on standard achievement tests. The fact that there 
is no objective mathematical method for deter- 
mining healthy personality growth or the teacher’s 
success in helping the child toward this goal pre- 
cludes its evaluation in some school systems. 
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Teachers may also find it difficult to reconcile 
the democratic concept of the high worth of the 
individual and the child with the fact that inade- 
quate financial, moral, and spiritual assistance is 
given to the schools. At present many schools have 
double sessions—in fact, will have them for years 
to come—inadequate school financing, poorly paid 
teachers, and large classes. How does one help a 
teacher toward a secure role in classroom and com- 
munity when evidence is available all around her 
that public education itself needs status and se- 
curity? 

Many parents and communities seem satisfied 
to have their children attend school in the faith 
that this itself will produce the present-day mir- 
acle of the mature, educated adult. However, there 
is no magic in this world by which 170 or 180 
school days as a quantitative sum becomes equal 
to 1 year of education or growth. The key which 
opens the door of maturity for the child is the kind 
of adults who have had contact with him. 

Teachers live and react in the public school set- 
ting and in their community. To ask them to 
change without examining the limiting factors in 
their environment would be unrealistic. Teachers 
will change their goals and be free to carry out 
mental health practices as schools and communi- 
ties are helped to understand and remove some of 
the conflicts and contradictions in the day-to-day 
work of the teacher. 


What Can School People Do? 


Understanding, then, some of the limiting fac- 
tors, we may now ask public school administra- 
tors, supervisors, and teachers to take the follow- 
ing positive steps in preventive mental health: 

1. Develop an awareness of emotion and feel- 
ing in the development of children.—Most of our 
ideas and concepts of child growth and develop- 
ment are often presented to potential teachers as 
intellectual exercises in recall. Educationally, we 
have failed to recognize that growth in the under- 
standing of behavior is an emotional problem and 
that the understanding of the logic of emotion may 
involve different principles and procedures than 
an understanding of the logic of the intellect. 

oe ver a discussion of this problem in another field, see Kent Zimmer- 


man, The Importance of the Family in the Prevention of Mental IIl- 
ness. New York: Milbank Memorial Fund. 


In a recent survey of school psychologists and 
psychometrists in California, it was noted that 
the course, “Child Growth and Development,” or 
its various counterparts were considered one of 
the least valuable courses in the pursuit of the job 
of school psychologist. It is understandable, how- 
ever, that teacher training institutions because of 
large classes, traditional practices, or both, pre- 
sent child growth and development wholly as a 
reading or listening experience. Prescott and his 
coworkers have found ample evidence that unless 
one participates emotionally in the process of 
learning about children and their behavior, no 
appreciable learning takes 

To the end, therefore, of helping teachers de- 
velop an increased sensitivity to the emotional de- 
velopment of children, it is most important for 
schools to provide experiences with appropriate 
leadership on a workshop, case study, or child 
study level. It is often the case that when indivi- 
duals are participating in learning about other 
peoples’ behavior, they learn about their own. The 
results of such learning should be evident in the 
classroom. The teacher, as a result of this type of 
inservice education, should be more able to react 
to emotionally charged situations in a relatively 
neutral manner and to apply her professional 
knowledge and skills freely. 

For overly aggressive and hostile children, the 
school may, and often does, play the role of fur- 
ther irritant. Aggression is met with aggression, 
hostility with hostility. Such battles usually end 
in producing a hostile adult, poorly prepared for 
living with himself or society. Where a teacher is 
free to look past the hostility and deal effectively 
with the causes, the gains for the child and the 
community are immeasurable. Teachers, as well 
as other adults, can only begin to do this when 
they are relatively mature themselves and have 
some insight into the logic of emotion. 

2. Help school personnel workers to recognize 
crises in children’s lives early and apply their 
greatest efforts at this time.14—The child welfare 
and attendance supervisor may be concerned with 
the truancy of a child who has long since made his 
decisions and adjustments to difficulties in his in- 
ternal and external environment. It may now be 
extremely difficult for this worker to help this 
child. Similarly the school nurse may have many 
contacts with children whose emotional problems 
manifest themselves in illnesses of one sort or an- 
other. Here again it is extremely difficult to help 
the child once this pattern of. ego defense has 
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taken hold. Vice-principals, deans, counselors, and 
others also have opportunities to be sensitive to 
and act upon crises in children’s lives. If per- 
sonnel workers, through administrative and psy- 
chological sensitization to the problem, can focus 
their efforts on early recognition, the resultant 
effectiveness in promoting mental health in school 
children should be more evident. This does not 
mean that no efforts should be made on behalf of 
children and youth with highly developed prob- 
lems. It is hoped however with this new emphasis 
there will be fewer students needing help at a 
later stage. 

3. Establish special education programs where 
necessary.—Demands placed on a mentally re- 
tarded child in most schools are frustrating and 
unrealistic. A hard-of-hearing child without help 
has little chance to compete or accomplish in an 
average class. Similarly, orthopedically handicap- 
ped, cerebral palsied, speech handicapped, partially 
seeing, or gifted children may find limited oppor- 
tunities for growth experiences in the school pro- 
gram. In the case of the mentally retarded child, 
it was assumed for many years that mental dull- 
ness itself caused undesirable school behavior. We 
now know that if schools can provide experiences 
which are meaningful and productive, undesirable 
behavior disappears. It may be a long step from 
the principle of public education for all the chil- 
dren of all the people to its execution, but little by 
little programs for the education of exceptional 

15 Lecture at San Francisco State College, 1950, by Dr. Elise Martens, 
formerly Chief, Exceptional Children and Youth, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency. 


16 Sigmund Freud, Introductory Lecture on Psychoanalysis. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 


children do and should find their way into our 
school systems. Parents and teachers must be 
helped to understand that special educational pro- 
grams are necessary for some types of deviant 
children. Programs for mentally retarded children 
can be a valuable and productive part of the gen- 
eral education program, if geared to the abilities 
and interests of the child. Newer concepts of spe- 
cial education recognize that such programs should 
be part of—not apart from—the general education 
program. Many schools and communities have ac- 
cepted such programs with alacrity. Others have 
let physically and mentally handicapped boys and 
girls shift for themselves. A sound program in 
preventive mental health will concern itself with 
all children, but should be aware its job with ex- 
ceptional children is “to find them early, prevent 
further complications, make the needed adjust- 
ments throughout the program and go with them 
all the way.’’!5 

One of the signs of maturity is embodied in the 
reality principle first mentioned by Freud; that 
emotional maturity can be recognized in an indi- 
vidual when he ceases to be at the mercy of imme- 
diate wishes but can plan ahead and put off some 
present wants for future happiness.'* Similarly, 
can we not measure cultural maturity as the abil- 
ity of society to show as much interest and con- 
cern for our Howard Unruhs and others needing 
help at age 6, for example, as we are forced to 
show at age 28? Are we capable of action in school 
and community on the premise that early, unre- 
lenting concern for each child can make. com- 
munities safer, happier places for all of us? 


ee in any form must be considered symptomatic. It may be 
symptomatic of conditions such as frustration, lack of judgment, or in- 


hibition. The underlying difficulty may be some inherent individual deficien- 
cy or it may spring from a deficiency in the environment. It may grow out of 
unfortunate personal relationships or may reflect inadequate education and 
guidance. Delinquent behavior may arise from all these and similar ele- 
ments or from any combination of them. Furthermore the delinquent 
usually shows signs of maladjustment long before the appearance of the 
malbehavior that brings him into conflict with society. Delinquency does 
not appear suddenly. Often its causes can be traced as far back as the 
early postnatal and preschool experiences of the child.—National Confer- 
ence on Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, 1946. 
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The Juvenile Court as a Child Care Institution’ 


By GEORGE E. GARDNER, PH.D., M.D. 
Director, Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston, Massachusetts 


HE JUVENILE COURT SYSTEM was founded by 
[society upon the basic assumption—and a 

radical one if the tenets of the centuries that 
preceded its acceptance are considered—that there 
was one factor, the factor of age, of youth alone, 
which overcame the previously assumed notion of 
the complete and total responsibility of the non- 
insane child for all his acts. This assumption of 
partial responsibility was predicated upon the fact 
of the child’s immaturity and that there were cer- 
tain ingredients inherent in the immature state 
which made it impossible for the child to act as a 
responsible adult being should act. Now immedi- 
ately this assumption was established, there fol- 
lowed the absolute necessity that some instrument 
or instruments would have to be instituted in order 
to determine the nature and the extent of the ma- 
turity or immaturity present in the child before 
the court. Logically this led to the demand that 
each child should be looked upon as an individual 
and that all of his assets and liabilities would have 
to be determined and evaluated before the extent 
of his maturity—and hence responsibility—could 
be formulated. This ideal of the individualization 
of treatment for the delinquent child was the first 
and basic theoretical construct that Dr. William 
Healy enunciated directly following his associa- 
tion with children before the juvenile court. It is 
still the underlying motivation of all our work 
with children, delinquent or otherwise, and it is 
still our ideal for the future. 

One might also say that these fundamental, 
basic assumptions of partialized youth responsi- 
bility and of individualization in the study and 
treatment of the person involved have in them- 
selves accounted for every forward step that has 
been taken throughout the century in the care and 
treatment of the criminal, the insane, and the per- 
son suffering from any type of deviated or atypi- 
cal behavior; and I have no doubt that they will 
be a primary source of inspiration, guidance, and 
direction in all future plans and programs relating 
to people who become maladjusted in our society. 


* Delivered February 19, 1952, at Boston, on the occasion of the 
forty-fifth anniversary of the Boston Juvenile Court. 


Developments Stemming From the 
Juvenile Court Idea 


I would like, therefore, to trace with you the 
astounding developments that have taken place in 
the area of child care policies and programs that 
have stemmed—directly, in most instances, and 
indirectly in others—from these fundamental ten- 
ets which have their birth in the juvenile court 
idea. 

The child guidance clinic.—In the first place, it 
gave rise in our society to a distinct contribution 
to our culture, namely, the child guidance clinic. 
It is somewhat anachronistic and perhaps entirely 
forgotten that child psychiatry did not develop in 
this country from its logical parent, adult psy- 
chiatry ; in fact adult psychiatry would have little 
or nothing to do with it in its irfancy. It is equally 
astounding, too, to those of us who follow develop- 
ments in medicine that the field of child psychiatry 
did not develop out of the specialty of pediatrics, 
where again one might logically expect it to have 
its origins. On the contrary, child psychiatry be- 
gan with the needs that confronted the juvenile 
court, once it established the principles regarding 
individualization of treatment that I mentioned 
above. But the shadow has lengthened in this area 
and today there are established here and abroad 
hundreds of child guidance clinics, many of which 
function in association with juvenile courts, many 
of which do not; but probably in most instances 
a large percentage of them have forgotten their 
original parentage because it was not long after 
their establishment that people working in the 
area of child care came to recognize that what was 
good for the delinquent child and his deviation 
probably was equally as good for the child mani- 
festing all other types of behavioral abnormalities. 
Hence there arose the general child guidance clinic. 

Nor is this the end in relation to this particular 
institution. For just now, and with increasing 
rapidity during the past 5 years, there is an ac- 
ceptance of child psychiatry as a distinct subspe- 
cialty within the field of psychiatry itself and an 
almost precipitous concern on the part of pediatric 
departments to include it in the clinics within their 
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hospitals. A third of a century or more after the 
juvenile courts had recognized the value of the 
child psychiatric approach, the logical parents now 
come forward to adopt a child that reasonably 
should have been their own in the first place. 
Teamwork approach in child study.—But even 
more than this, the structure, policies, and treat- 
ment programs of the child guidance clinic were 
determined in large part as an answer to the needs 
of the court in carrying out their individualization 
procedures. And from this basic structure have 
come many newer developments in varying dis- 
ciplines in the past quarter of a century. I refer 
here to the fact that the juvenile court, in order 
to carry out its newly assumed functions in regard 
to the child, demanded that the child be studied 
from the point of view of the social milieu sur- 
rounding him; that his abilities, potentialities, and 
achievements in an educational sense, as discover- 
able by objective mental tests of intelligence and 
achievement, be determined; that he be evaluated 
medically for the presence of disease or correctible 
defects; and that all this material in turn would 
be considered before evaluation of the child was 
undertaken. These court demands, I say, deter- 
mined, in the first instance, the structure of the 
child psychiatric clinic in that it necessitated the 
now universally accepted teamwork approach in 
child guidance clinics which involves the co-ordi- 
nated services of the medically trained child psy- 
chiatrist, the clinical psychologist, and the psy- 
chiatric social worker. This was the birth of the 
orthopsychiatric idea; and I would not for a mo- 
ment have you feel that this idea—secondary or 
tertiary though it may be from the original as- 
sumptions regarding adequate child study made in 
the establishment of the juvenile court—had no 
further implication than that relating to the child 
guidance clinic itself. On the contrary, this struc- 
tural necessity of late years, and again with in- 
creasing frequency and extension since the war, 
has been adopted by and adapted to the whole field 
of psychiatry, and is now looked upon as the ex- 
pected procedure in all psychiatric work. Here was 
the birth of the multidisciplinary approach to the 
problems of human and social relations which 
again, 25 years ago, was the approach of choice 
of the child psychiatric clinic working in conjunc- 
tion with the juvenile court. It should be added, 
too, that this use of the multidisciplinary approach 
in the field of applied social science affords an ex- 
ample seen infrequently where the practical solu- 
tion of the problems involved in the application of 


scientific knowledge has had its effect upon re- 
search design within the universities from which 
comes the knowledge basic to the application on 
the clinical front. For the multidisciplinary ap- 
proach in research relative to the problems of hu- 
man behavior is now the usual and accepted one. 

Emergence of child psychiatry and psychiatric 
social work, and impetus given by clinical psy- 
chology.—What are some of the secondary devel- 
opments that have occurred in the light of these 
which I have previously mentioned and which 
probably would not have been possible without the 
driving force of the germinal juvenile court ideas 
which we are discussing? I shall only list them in 
passing, but I hope in listing them that you will 
be able, in the first place, to note their direct or 
indirect origins as logical outgrowths of the indi- 
vidualization concept, and also to note their in- 
valuable assistance in carrying out the basic idea 
itself. I have already spoken of the emergence of 
child psychiatry as a distinct subspecialty of gen- 
eral psychiatry. To this I would add, first of all, 
the rise of psychiatric social work as a specialty 
and the practice of it in the community agencies 
beyond the mental hospital wards, and to this I 
would cite the added impetus given to the more 
recent development of the profession of clinical 
psychology and its emergence from its traditional 
academic setting with the inclusion in its training 
program of actual clinical work in accredited train- 
ing centers. 

And while we are dealing with the emergence 
of these three disciplines I think it would be well 
for me to emphasize that the candidates in train- 
ing in all three fields could profitably spend a por- 
tion of the time allotted to their clinical training 
in work in the juvenile courts. 

Psychiatric clinics for preschool child.—What 
are some of the other developments which we 
could mention that have occurred since the estab- 
lishment of the juvenile court and the formulation 
of its basic philosophy? In the first place, there has 
been the establishment of psychiatric clinics for 
preschool and nursery-age children, one of notable 


mention being the James Jackson Putnam Chil-. 


dren’s Center in Roxbury. It was felt by the trus- 
tees of the Judge Baker, who established this new 
psychiatric clinic for preschool children, that the 
origins of the deviations in child behavior which 
resulted in juvenile delinquency later were de- 
tectable at the preschool level and that intensive 
research and therapy with this group of children 
might yield considerable data of great importance 
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in the understanding and in the prevention of later 
childhood disabilities. The work from this center 
and from all centers like it, I am sure, will not 
disappoint us in this regard. 

Increasing interest of the church.—Another de- 
velopment has been the increasing interest of the 
church in the associated psychiatric and spiritual 
approach to the child, the result of this being the 
establishment of church-affiliated child guidance 
clinics such as the Catholic Boys Guidance Center 
here in Boston. The basic ideas of intensive study 
of the individual child, with particular reference 
to his ability or inability to inculcate religious 
ideas of behavior, have been the guiding principles 
in respect to this latest clinical development. 

Group therapy programs.—Not long after the 
application of individual therapeutic procedures to 
the child delinquent, it became apparent through- 
out the country that the basic principles involved 
in these procedures might well be applied in 
groups, and hence there arose many child group 
therapeutic programs. The activity-discussion type 
of treatment program established by the Boston Ju- 
venile Court in its citizenship training group is one 
such method of dealing with youngsters through 
the less expensive method of the group approach. 
Throughout the country there are other types of 
group therapy that are held to be distinctly psycho- 
therapeutic. There is in these programs a direct 
application of the basic principles of adult and 
child psychoanalysis. This emphasis on group psy- 
chotherapy for children, I remind you, had its ma- 
jor origins first with group work with delinquent 
youngsters and secondly with children who ex- 
hibited the usual maladaptive or neurotic patterns 
of behavior. The logical extension of this has been 
group work with parents—mothers and fathers— 
of both delinquent and other maladjusted young- 
sters; and both the child programs and those with 
parents offer great opportunities for expansion 
and refinement in the immediate future. 

Study homes.—lI shall cite, too, a needful exten- 
sion of the facilities for juvenile court work in the 
form of the establishment of more and more pre- 
. disposition study homes during the past 10 years. 
In many instances the juvenile court does not con- 
tent itself with the findings that are available to 
it through the study of a particular child on an 
outpatient basis, but feels that the case requires 
more intensive study of the child, removed from 
his home and community, with the attendant valu- 
able observational data that such a home affords. 

Interest of the school in atypical behavior.— 
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Again, there is the increasing interest of various 
school systems in the study of the atypical pre- 
delinquent or actually delinquent child, with the 
setting up within the school system itself of psy- 
chosocial professional teams. 

Individualized justice—Within the structure of 
the judicial procedure itself, the juvenile court 
idea is at last coming to have a telling effect. I 
refer here to the fact that in late years the ideal 
of individualization of treatment has gradually be- 
come extended to the disposition of the adult of- 
fender. For, as you can see, just as the field of 
adult psychiatry followed the field of child psy- 
chiatry, so did the treatment programs for the 
adult criminal follow those outlined for the treat- 
ment of the juvenile delinquent. 

Research.—And finally, there has been the com- 
pletion of increasingly more elaborate, more inten- 
sive, and better-designed research programs re- 
lating to the causes, the treatment, the prediction 
—and it is hoped the prevention—of juvenile de- 
linquency. It should always be kept in mind that 


the findings which are made possible through work 


with the juvenile delinquent population have be- 
come increasingly valuable in the work not only 
with the delinquent, but with children in the non- 
delinquent population. 


Some Conclusions Which Follow 


These, then, are the fruits of the original and 
basic philosophy of the juvenile court which em- 
phasizes the partial responsibility of the child due 
to immaturity upon which is predicated the ab- 
solute necessity to study the whole child physically, 
mentally, emotionally, and socially, before treat- 
ment programs with a reasonable expectancy for 
success could be instituted. Surely this is added 
evidence that one cannot over-estimate the unend- 
ing productivity of a solid basic assumption! These 
programs are the first flowers in the wilderness of 
the exceedingly complex motivations and relation- 
ships inherent in all cases of child behavior, atypi- 
cal or abnormal, and the voice of the juvenile court 
was the first voice crying in the wilderness! The 
American cultural scene, both clinical and aca- 
demic, has carried these basic ideas to certain logi- 
cal conclusions, conclusions which we cannot escape 
even if we wish and conclusions which are perti- 
nent to the juvenile court that was their origin and 
to all other social agencies and institutions that 
would assume the right and privilege to care for 
our children. These conclusions are as follows: 
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No one cause and no one panacea for delin- 
quency.—The first conclusion is that there seem- 
ingly is no one cause and no one panacea for the 
juvenile delinquent child or for any other child 
who is behaviorally disabled. 

Courts must utilize all available knowledge about 
child behavior.—The second inescapable conclusion 
would seem to me to be that the juvenile courts, 
through the logical and needful extensions of their 
basic formulations, must now in turn be so consti- 
tuted that they are both able and willing to use all 
of the social science instruments which they them- 
selves have directly or indirectly called into being. 
The juvenile courts just cannot disown the social 
science children or grandchildren whom they have 
produced and fostered in the past half century. So 
far as they do use these instruments, just so far do 
they become less a solely protective, disciplinary 
disposal agent of the community and the more do 
they become a definite child care institution. Para- 
doxically enough, the use of the multivaried exten- 
sions for better child care that received their first 
impetus through the needs of the juvenile court 
has now become the critical and crucial measuring 
device to determine whether or not the juvenile 
court itself is fulfilling its proper function as a 
child-care institution. When thus defined asa child- 
care institution, the juvenile court of necessity 
takes its place beside all other child-serving agen- 
cies in that it encompasses in its work the four 
basic contributions of any community-sponsored 
child care institution, namely, (1) service to chil- 
dren within the area of the definite problems pre- 
sented to it; (2) the training of personnel to carry 
out the several functions within its own agency and 
all other like agencies that may be established ; (3) 
the education of the public to a fuller realization 
of the material, social, emotional, and spiritual 
needs of all children, and the desirability for the 
establishment of facilities and programs for meet- 
ing them; and finally, (4) research, basic and 
applied, relative to child behavior in general. 

Behavior difficulties represent difficulties in de- 
velopmental or learning process.—The third ines- 
capable conclusion can be embodied in the repeat- 
edly apparent thesis that child behavior difficulties 
are failuresin the developmental process, and more 
specifically failures at some point in the learning 
process. I am not here referring to a failure in the 
learning process narrowly conceived in relation to 
the intellectual aspects of the work in the school- 
room; but rather I am referring to the learning 
process in its broader sense: (1) relative to the 


adequate (satisfying and satisfactory) concepts 
which the child has assumed in relation to other 
human beings in general in this world, and second- 
arily and thereby his inescapable concept of him- 
self in his necessary responses to the human beings 
of this world, or (2) a failure in the learning proc- 
ess as demonstrated in his lack of specific educa- 
tional achievements, with the long train of disas- 
trous consequences which may result therefrom; 
or (3) a failure in the learning process as it per- 
tains to the incorporation of the ethical and spir- 
itual standards which are adhered to in our society. 
Regardless of its mode of expression, in the emer- 
gence of the delinquent act there is a failure in the 
learning process either in respect to the child’s 
control of his instinctual drives, the synthesis of 
these drives with the demands of society with 
resultant unacceptable behavior, or an inability to 
mobilize enough drive to use his learning poten- 
tials, without conflict in all these areas which I 
have mentioned. 

This, I believe, is the most general assumption 
which our knowledge in the medical-social sciences 
today will allow us to make concerning the genesis 
of the delinquent child’s behavior. But by its gen- 
erality it precludes any narrow segmentalized one- 
discipline approach to the problem of causation, 
diagnosis, treatment, and prevention. And it delin- 
eates, too, the area where both basic and applied 
research can and should be attempted and where 
acceptable research designs can be formulated. 


Need for More Exact Knowledge 


And this in turn leads me to my final point for 
emphasis in this review of the present-day juvenile 
court as a child care institution itself and as the 
parent or near ancestor of a host of other child 
care institutions and programs in American so- 
ciety. The most basic and fundamental need at 
the moment is more and more exact information 
concerning child development in general and the 


child’s delinquent or abnormal act in particular. - 


There is no social science laboratory that I know 
of so well designed for these purposes as is the 
juvenile court. And there is no juvenile court so 
constituted in regard to its large, but not over- 
large, numbers and its sufficiently wide di- 
versification of case types, so near to the aca- 
demic centers of the world’s outstanding social 
scientists, and in its origins so oriented and sensi- 
tized to the needs and possibilities of research as 
our own Boston Juvenile Court. There is no sub- 
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stitute for this impellingly needed research, and it 
is one of my hopes for the future that juvenile 
courts in general, but particularly the one which 
we honor this evening, would form a closer and 
closer alliance in the carrying out of its diagnostic, 
treatment, training, and research activities with 
those unrivalled university and college departments 
and those eminent scholars of human and social 
relations of whom our Boston community is so 
justly proud. 

Surely what Hippocrates wrote centuries ago 
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in respect to the art of medicine is equally appli- 
cable to our work in the extremely complex area of 
human relations: 
“Life is short 

And the art long, 

The occasion instant, 

Experiment perilous, 

Decision difficult.” 
But all in the interest of the betterment of man- 
kind! 


The Federal Probation Officer and 
the Local Juvenile Court’ 


By FREDERICK WARD, JR. 
Director, Southern Region, National Probation and Parole Association 


HE CONSIDERATIONS which prompt me to dis- 
[Feu juvenile courts and juvenile probation 

are twofold. First, it is a policy of the Federal 
Government to divert juveniles coming in conflict 
with federal laws to local juvenile courts wherever 
possible. Secondly, United States probation officers 
are frequently called upon by public officials and 
community leaders to assist with the development 
or improvement of juvenile courts and probation 
services. In both instances it is necessary that the 
United States probation officer be well acquainted 
with the principles and practices in the juvenile 
court and probation fields. 


Status of Juvenile Courts in the South 


The states represented at this Institute com- 
prise the core of the “Solid” South. As a region 
these states are bound together by history, tradi- 
tion, and political persuasion and have many social 
and economic problems in common. Though pre- 
dominantly rural, the area is in the process of an 
economic renaissance through industrial expansion. 
The oil and chemical center of the world is located 
within its bounds, and its gulf and ocean ports are 
ever expanding with the commerce of the world. 
The development of electric power, the availability 
of water, natural resources, labor, and favorable 

* From a paper presented at the Inservice Training Institute for fed- 


eral probation officers of the Southeast and Southwest areas, Biloxi, 
Mississippi, July 9, 1951. 


climate have made inevitable the expansion of 
urban areas. 

This process of economic rehabilitation is not 
without its attendant social problems, including 
dislocation of labor, migration and transiency, and 
lags between population growth and social services. 
However, at the same time there is an increasing 
sense of social responsibility which is becoming 
characteristic of the “New” South. This responsi- 
bility is reflected in the growth and change of our 
social institutions. We are aware of our problems 
and organized efforts everywhere are being made 
to meet them. 


Progress in Recent Years 


In the correctional field we have seen many 
changes in recent years. And though we are some- 
times reminded that the rest of the Nation has 
progressed further than have we in the treatment 
and rehabilitation of offenders, and that we spend 
less per capita on programs for probation, insti- 
tutional treatment, and parole than other sections, 
we are at present progressing faster than any 
other section to put our correctional houses in 
order. 

The past few years have seen the development 
of state-wide adult probation and parole in most 
of the southern states and though sometimes inad- 
equately financed and understaffed, at least the 
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framework has been established for the extension 
of services to all communities in those states. Mod- 
ern penal institutions, reformatories, and juvenile 
training schools are being constructed, increased 
appropriations are making possible the employment 
of better qualified staffs, and it is now the rare 
legislative session that does not make some improv- 
ment in the correctional field both for juveniles 
and adults through law revisions, creation of new 
agencies, expansion of existing facilities, and in- 
creased appropriations for services. 

Whereas the past 10 years have marked the pe- 
riod of greatest development in the adult field, in 
the juvenile field, especially with regard to juvenile 
court and probation services, it seems as though 
we have been marking time following a period of 
rapid growth during the first 2 decades of the 
century. 

Though in recent years there have been many 
improvements in laws relating to children and a 
few new special courts have been established, the 
main effort has been concentrated on improving 
existing services in those communities where juve- 
nile courts have been firmly established. Our great 
need in the South is to extend juvenile probation 
services, specialized courts, and detention facilities 
to all communities, so that the availability of spe- 
cial services does not depend on the accident of the 
child’s residence. 

How far we have to go can be gauged by our 
present status. Between states and within states 
we find much contrast. Facilities range from no 
probation service, in some counties, to well devel- 
oped, adequately staffed special courts in others. 
Where paid probation services are provided, the 
salaries range from $40 a month for a part-time 
constable to over $8,000 a year for chief probation 
officers in several Texas counties. 

There are few special juvenile courts and fewer 
specially selected judges. The county jail is the 
usual place of detention for southern children and 
youth, though a few cities provide modern deten- 
tion quarters or boarding homes, and several coun- 
ties are planning such facilities for the coming 
year. 

We still send children to prison in some of our 
southern states, and although all of them provide 
training schools for delinquent boys and white 
girls, institutions for colored girls are found in 
only half the states. 

Few southern children in trouble receive the 
benefits of skilled casework diagnosis and treat- 
ment, as an aid to the solution of their personal 


and emotional problems. More often, they are 
threatened, warned, or just plain scared into what 
is hoped will be an acceptable pattern of behavior. 

In the South, weare often quick to place children 
in institutions rather than try to work with them in 
their own homes. We seem quick to condemn par- 
ents for their deficiencies and rush children to the 
protecting shelter of the many public and private 
institutions. Perhaps as much as lack of funds in 
some areas, the existence of so many children’s 
institutions has inhibited the development of fos- 
ter homes and boarding home programs for neg- 
lected and predelinquent children. This resulting 
lack of experience with foster and boarding homes 
has limited the development of such homes for de- 
linquent children. 


Juvenile Court Practices in the South 


Rather than compare the administrative prac- 
tices of the South with those of any other section 
or group of states, perhaps the most practical way 
is to project it against the accepted standards of a 
good juvenile court system. The Standard Juvenile 
Court Act, developed by a committee composed of 
judges, attorneys, educators, probation officers, 
social and child welfare workers, and others con- 
cerned with juvenile court work, was adopted as a 
pattern for recommendation to all states at the 
Attorney General’s National Conference on Pre- 
vention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency at 
Washington, D. C., in 1946. It has since been re- 
vised in 1947. 

The essentials of the basic pattern involve per- 
sonnel, procedures, and facilities. They are: 

1. Exclusive jurisdiction over children up to 18. 

2. Jurisdiction over adults in children’s cases. 

3. A judge chosen for his sympathetic under- 
standing of children and parents. 

4. Private friendly court hearings. 

5. Informal noncriminal procedure. 

6. A sufficient number of professionally trained 
probation workers. 

7. Facilities for physical examination and for 
psychiatric study of problem children. 

8. A well-equipped detention home or selected 
boarding homes for temporary care of children. 
9. An efficient record and statistical system. 

10. Adequate clerical help. 

11. Co-operation with other agencies. 

12. Community support through interpretation 
to the public. 


At the risk of some contradiction, but based on 
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personal observation and the latest information 
available, the following analysis is made of the 
practices in 12 southern states compared to gener- 
ally approved practices and procedures. 

Age of jurisdiction.—As to the recommendation 
that the age of jurisdiction in juvenile courts be 
exclusive up to 18 years, no state provides such 
jurisdiction in all counties or for both boys and 
girls; two states provide such jurisdiction for girls 
only, and two other states in only certain cities or 
counties of the state; four states provide for exclu- 
sive jurisdiction up to 17, though one of these ex- 
empts certain offenses; five states retain jurisdic- 
tion up to 16, though one exempts children over 14 
committing felonies and one has exclusive juris- 
diction only of children under 13 but concurrent 
jurisdiction up to 18. One state has concurrent 
jurisdiction only. 

Types of courts.—A few cities and counties have 
established special juvenile courts, or courts of 
domestic relations with juvenile court jurisdiction 
but, for the most part, the handling of juvenile 
cases is incidental to the work of other courts and 
sandwiched in between the trial of other cases. As 
far as we can learn, there are only 56 special juve- 
nile courts and several of these are only municipal 
in extent. In 252 counties, the judges of superior, 
circuit, or district courts serve as juvenile court 
judges. In 77 counties, the clerks of the superior 
courts serve in this capacity. But by far the usual 
court handling juvenile cases in the South is the 
county court. There are over 800 such courts, in- 
cluding inferior and probate courts sitting as juve- 
nile courts in these 12 states. 

Personnel.—The quantity of probation service 
can be measured but, except for surveys that have 
been made in certain areas, there is no way to eval- 
uate the quality of this service. Of the 1,191 coun- 
ties in the 12 states, 389, or 33 percent, report some 
form of paid probation service. This is about 20 
percent below the United States average. If we do 
not include Alabama and North Carolina, which 
report probation service in all counties of thestate, 
the other 10 states have probation service in only 
18 percent of the counties. 

The total number of persons reported engaged 
in juvenile probation work is 590. Of these, how- 
ever, only about half are classified as probation 
officers. Many are classified as sheriffs, superin- 
tendents of schools, county or district attorneys, 
school attendance officers, court clerks, bailiffs, 
and constables. One hundred and seventy public 
welfare workers are included in the total, most of 


them in Alabama and North Carolina where state 
welfare departments are authorized to develop ju- 
venile probation work. 

Appointment of probation officers. — The ap- 
pointment of probation officers is usually left up 
to the judge who handles the juvenile court; how- 
ever, the appointment of personnel on a merit ba- 
sis is sometimes possible. In Mississippi and North 
Carolina appointments are made upon the recom- 
mendation of the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. In Alabama, this arrangement applies only 
where there are no special courts. In Arkansas, 
the county judge makes appointments upon the 
advice of an advisory board appointed by him. In 
the larger counties in Georgia, appointments must 
be made on the basis of a competitive examination. 
In Nashville, the Humaneand Juvenile Court Com- 
mission have the appointive power. In Memphis, 
the judge, subject to the approval of the city coun- 
cil, makes appointments from an eligible list se- 
cured from the City Department of Personnel. 

Parole of juvenile offenders.—lIn the field of ju- 
venile parole, releases are usually effected by the 
superintendents of the institutions concerned. How- 
ever, in some states, there is a paroling body or 
board. In Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Louisiana, 
the committing judge is a releasing authority. 

Supervision.—No provision for the supervision 
of juvenile parolees is made in one state, and in 
two others they are supervised by adult parole offi- 
cers. Two states furnish parole supervision from 
the institution staff although, in some cases, the 
help of local probation officers is enlisted. One 
state uses only local probation officers and makes 
no provision for supervision in the majority of the 
counties which have no probation officer. The De- 
partment of Public Welfarein the remaining states 
supervises parolees, but only one of these shares 
the responsibility with local probation departments 
where established. 

Detention care.—In the area of juvenile deten- 
tion there are only 20 detention homes. However, 
during the past few years several communities 
have constructed modern buildings in consultation 
with the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion and have developed programs of activity and 
guidance as recommended by this organization. 
Several communities are planning new detention 
facilities for the coming year. The number of ju- 
veniles detained in jails in the South is not known 
but if a comprehensive survey made in one state 
would reflect the practice in the other states, there 
are probably somewhere between 15 and 20 thou- 
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sand southern children a year being detained in 
county jails, lock-ups, and holdovers. 


Diversion of Federal Cases to Local Courts 


The policy of diverting federal juvenile cases for 
local juvenile probation and court services is an 
extremely sound one and recognizes the modern 
principle that disposition based upon the nature 
and technicality of the offense is less important 
than treatment based on a diagnosis of the child’s 
total needs. 

Since the juvenile court is the agency established 
by the state or local community to perform this 
function, it is logical that it be employed in the 
interest of all children who come within the scope 
of its function. Herbert Hoover in signing the 1932 
bill authorizing transfer of juveniles from federal 
to local courts said it was “recognition by the Fed- 
eral Government of the juvenile court as the 
proper place for the handling of cases of all juve- 
niles, and is an acceptance of the principle that 
juvenile offenders are the product of and the re- 
sponsibility of their home community.” 

Under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act of 
1938 the principle of diverting cases to local courts 
was futher encouraged. 

As a counterpart, most recent revisions of state 
laws and the National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation’s Revised Standard Juvenile Court Act 
now provide that the juvenile court shall have 
jurisdiction of children violating federal laws. 

Perhaps because of the many areas in the South 
which are undeveloped for handling juvenile delin- 
quents, a great many cases which might other- 
wise be diverted remain within the framework of 
the federal system, either as probation cases or 
as commitments to federal institutions. However, 
where local facilities are adequate and where the 
age and residence of the subject enables the court 
to take jurisdiction, it would seem in the spirit of 
the Federal Juvenile Deliquency Act to divert all 
cases. I do not presume to know the practices of 
all the districts represented here but a spot check 
of some of the larger and better probation agencies 
in the South indicates that relatively few cases are 
being diverted even where services are extremely 
well developed. 


The Federal Youthful Offender 


In reviewing the report of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons for 1950 and that of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts for the same 


period, the following conclusions have been drawn: 

1. Almost half (47 percent) of all the juveniles 
charged with violations of federal laws in 1950 
were handled in the Southeast and Southwest 
areas. (Total for all districts, 1,999. Total for the 
Southeast and Southwest, 914). 

These two areas, comprising only one-fourth of 
the states, contain about one-sixth of the Nation’s 
population. 

2. In all districts 17 percent of juvenile cases 
were diverted whereas only 12 percent were di- 
verted in the southern areas. Nonsouthern areas 
diverted 21 percent, or 40 percent more than did 
the South. 

3. Although we have observed that few local 
courts have jurisdiction up to 18 and therefore 
few federal cases over 17 would be eligible for 
diversion, these cases would not materially affect 
the picture since for all districts juveniles over 17 
who were diverted accounted for only 3 percent 
of the total cases. 

4. In the South, juvenile cases received from 
courts for supervision were about 9 percent of the 
total cases received from courts. In individual 
states the percentage ranged from 6 percent to 
22 percent. 

5. Facts as to the number of juvenile cases un- 
der supervision and the amounts of staff time ex- 
pended in the interest of juvenile cases were not 
available, but it can be assumed that this classifi- 
cation is quantitatively important enough to war- 
rant serious concern and to encourage a greater 
use of local facilities. 

6. As far as jail detention is concerned the re- 
port of the Federal Bureau of Prisons recognizes 
that, “The too-frequent detention of juveniles in 
jails continued.” About 7 out of 10 of those ap- 
pearing before federal courts spent an average of 
17 days each in jail. 

The National Probation and Parole Association, 
in analyzing the detention problem, believes that 
only about 15 percent of the juveniles requiring 
juvenile court action need to be detained. 


Use of Training Schools and Reformatories 


With the improvement of local and state train- 
ing schools and reformatories it would seem that 
greater use could be made of such facilities. How- 
ever, as of July 1, 1951, there were only 23 juve- 
niles in nonfederal institutions. Most of these are 
in the State Training School at Kearney, Neb- 
raska, and in the Pennsylvania Junior Republic. A 
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few are in private institutions and Indian schools, 
and at least three are serving concurrent senten- 
ces in state adult institutions. Only about six are 
in foster and boarding homes. 


Where and How We Go From Here 


The value of the juvenile court has long been 
established and its ability to correct behavior 
through the use of casework services, community 
resources and clinical and diagnostic facilities is 
limited only by the availability of such services and 
by the degree of skill with which they are em- 
ployed. Our challenge in the South is to make avail- 
able these specialized services to every community 
regardless of size or financial well-being. It is un- 
realistic to expect that they can be or will be pro- 
vided by each individual county especially where 
we have a large number of counties ranging in 
population from a few hundred to many thou- 
sands. The prospect of county consolidation for 
the purpose may be possible but seems remote un- 
less some state supervision and direction is avail- 
able toward that end. 

State-wide juvenile court system.—The state- 
wide juvenile court systems of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Utah seem to provide the basic ap- 
proach to this problem, providing district juvenile 
courts, regional detention homes, and supervision 
on an area basis. The advantages of central admin- 
istration in personnel selection, supervision of field 
work, inservice training, research, and the devel- 
opment of supplementary and supportive resources 
are obvious. 

State-wide probation system.—Short of a state- 
wide court system the next best approach would 
seem to be a state-wide juvenile probation system 
to serve existing courts. Such a system could be 
established by either incorporating or by-passing 
established local systems but preferably exercising 
some authority to establish personnel standards 
and supervise administrative practices. 

A state probation system could be created as a 
new state agency or attached to an existing depart- 
ment. There would be many advantages to devel- 
oping such an agency as a separate division of a 
department of public welfare, provided that de- 
partment could measure up to the responsibilities 
involved. In those states where welfare depart- 
ments already provide services to the local courts 
too often it is the secondary function of an already 
overloaded categorical assistance worker. If a 
separate functional division could be established 


to specialize in court work on a regional basis, the 
benefits of centralized administration could accrue 
and a more adequate and better organized effort 
might be expected. 

State subsidies.—State subsidies for the devel- 
opment of local probation are found in several 
states, notably Virginia. However, even though the 
state is authorized to pay one-half the salary of 
probation officers, few counties have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity. 


What Steps Can Be Taken 


Perhaps there is no exact method by which juve- 
nile courts and probation services can be extended 
to all communities and whatever method is found 
will naturally conform to the basic framework of 
government and to the established pattern of the 
particular state for developing services to people. 
But pinning down responsibility at the state level 
for nurturing growth would seem to be axiomatic 
if progress is to be made to any substantial degree. 

In the South the pattern for state-wide adult 
probation is well established. A. parallel system 
for juvenile probation would seem to be logical 
and practicable. It remains for us to persuade gov- 
ernment of its responsibility to provide similar 
services for juveniles. 

Fortunately there are various media through 
which our efforts to persuade government can be 
efficiently directed. Many states have legislative 
councils which provide means of objective fact 
gathering and methods of presenting facts to the 
legislature. 

Almost every state has a children’s code com- 
mission interested in the improvement of services 
to children. State-wide service organizations such 
as the American Legion, P.T.A., federated wom- 
en’s clubs, and a host of others are interested in 
the problems of children and have study and legis- 
lative committees. On the local level many com- 
munities have community planning councils and 
several southern cities have crime commissions. 
All of these are potential sources of support for 
the development of better and more extensive ser- 
vices to children and youth. These groups cannot 
fail to overlook the role the juvenile court and pro- 
bation play in strengthening and conserving fam- 
ily life and the particular contribution they make 
toward developing responsible citizenship. But 
please do not overlook the so-called “hard boiled” 
businessman’s group. 

Through the efforts of Edwin B. Zeigler, chief 
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probation officer for the United States District 
Court at Gulfport, the Mississippi Economic Coun- 
cil—an organization similar to a state chamber of 
commerce— interested in “getting a fair shake for 
the tax dollar,” adopted a resolution to work for 
adult probation as one of the primary legislative 
efforts of the organization and as a secondary ob- 
jective study of the operation of the Mississippi 
Youth Court Act with a view toward improving 
and extending the system. 


Role of the Federal Probation Officer 


The United States probation officer has much to 
offer in the process of achieving better standards 
and broader coverage for juvenile courts. He cov- 
ers a large part of the state and being a practi- 
tioner he is in a position to supply specialized 


knowledge and to urge and encourage organized 
effort. In many places he is the only authority on 
the subject of corrections and in practically every 
instance he is in a position to guide the efforts of 
state and local leaders. He knows the professional 
resources and aids that are available; he can illus- 
trate the need from his own personal observations 
and experience and because of his honorable rec- 
ord of helpful services to people in trouble he en- 
joys a status which inspires confidence. 

With your help the huge gaps in state programs 
through which our children fall can be plugged 
with service. Let us work toward the day when 
every community can accept the responsibility 
which the Federal Government has recognized in 
principle and when the South will be “solid” in 
its correctional services to children and youth. 


Some Guideposts in Interviewing 


By WAYNE L. KEYSER 
Probation Officer, United States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois 


officers is whether we have mastered inter- 

viewing skills and methods that will lead to 
constructive relationships with our probationers. 
There are interviews that progress so well we are 
reassured that we have found the key to good 
interviewing, and then there are others in which 
we feel we have completely failed to reach the per- 
son and his problems. 

It is often after this latter experience that we 
wish our understanding of human nature and in- 
terviewing skills were more adequate. A desire to 
master methods of dealing with clients has resulted 
in a demand for publications touching on inter- 
viewing and counseling. As an example, the Family 
Welfare Association of America, which publishes 
a handbook on Interviewing Principals and Meth- 
ods, recorded that the Association receives more 
requests for material on “how to interview” and 
for samples of good interviews than on any other 
subject. These requests come not only from wel- 
fare workers but from persons in many other 
fields of endeavor as well. 

It has been found by many private business 
firms that sound practices in the personnel and 
public relations departments are directly related 


(= OF THE PROBLEMS we face as probation 


to the smoothness with which the business is run 
and to the scale of profit that can be realized. For 
some years company executives have sought the 
advice of experts in human relations on employee 
counseling and interviewing, and several texts 
have been written for the business world. 

Some of our doubts about interviewing center 
around our inability to locate ironclad rules in pro- 
fessional reading material which, if followed, 
would achieve our goals. Much of what has been 
written deals with objectives of counseling rather 
than with methods employed in the interview. 


Relation of Personality to the Interview 


The way we conduct our interview has, to a large 
measure, been entrusted to the individual officer in 
the hope, through his experiences in dealing with 
others and his training, he will know how to make 
appropriate responses to the interviewing situation. 

In another sense, considering the interaction of 
personalities that takes place in any conversation, 
and recognizing our diverse patterns of behavior, 
it can be concluded that the job of formulating 
hard and fast rules for every interview situation 
is simply an impossibility. 
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It would seem that mastering the art of inter- 
viewing is not learned quickly, but is the result of 
a lifelong experience. It begins in infancy when 
we cry to let our parents know our needs and de- 
sires. We are soon aware that we do not lead a 
solitary existence and that if we are to get along 
with others and be comfortable in our relationships 
we must acquire an understanding of human na- 
ture and become skillful in the way we speak to our 
parents and all those with whom we come in con- 
tact. As we reach adulthood our responses become 
typical of the pattern of behavior we have devel- 
oped over the years. We therefore come to our job 
as probation officers with interviewing techniques 
and methods which have been developed through- 
out our lives on a trial and error basis and which 
have become a part of our personality structure. 
We have consciously or unconsciously adopted the 
methods of interviewing which seem to us to pro- 
duce the best results in our relationships with 
others. 

As a group of probation officers our person- 
alities vary greatly among ourselves. These per- 
sonalities we take with us when we enter our office 
and they form a basis for the establishment of our 
relationships; each in our own way. We enter into 
our conversations with our clients representing 
the sum total of our life’s experience and training. 


Some Conclusions of Officers in the Field 


In addition to drawing on our self-developed 
ability to maintain fruitful, personal, and profes- 
sional relationships, it cannot be doubted that a 
continuous, conscious effort must be extended in 
order to keep interviewing skills in good repair 
and to improve them as we go along. The exchange 
of ideas drawn from the knowledge and experience 
of field officers is an excellent source of informa- 
tion on interviewing methods. Such an exchange 
occurs at regular intervals at the inservice train- 
ing institutes for federal probation officers held in 
various sections of the United States. For instance, 
at the inservice training institute held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in 1948, a study group on interviewing 
and counseling consisting of eight probation offi- 
cers, and led by Professor Carl Johnson and Dr. 
Chas. H. Z. Meyer, was able to agree on certain 
basic principles of interviewing. The group listed 
four steps to be followed in the interview: 

1. Defining the realities of the counseling situation by 


explaining the purpose of the interview and abstracting 
the counseling process for the client; 
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2. Listening to let the client talk it out as a catharsis 
and to gain insight; 

. Directing conversation by well chosen questions; . 
an 


4. Giving the client a chance to ask his own questions. 


The study group also made the following obser- 
vations: 


Time is one of the realities which limits the treatment 
situation and should be a factor in which the client par- 
ticipates. The timing of an interview should fit in with 
an officer’s own schedule needs and, at the same time, be 
of a length that will meet the client’s needs. In any 
event, the interview should be terminated before interest 
is exhausted and before fatigue sets in. 

All interviews should be meaningful regardless of 
length. 

Controlled familiarity is an acceptable technique for 
establishing rapport in interviewing and carrying on a 
treatment relationship. On the whole, the advantages of 
familiarity outweigh the disadvantages. It was pointed 
out that in a relaxed atmosphere free of formalities the 
chances were improved of establishing a good working 
relationship. 

The number of persons in a counseling situation should 
be limited. No more persons should be interviewed at one 
time than the probation officer is able to handle. 

In the interview situation the focal point is the prob- 
lem presented by the client; history and investigative 
data are only the tools to give the setting to the problem. 
In counseling, the gathering and rehearsing of history 
should be secondary to discovery of the problem. 

After enough revealing data has been disclosed, an in- 
terpretation of the problems presented should be made. 
In this process of interpretation the client, as well as the 
probation officer, should participate. A probation officer 
should always refrain from doing all the interpreting for 
the client. The client should be asked to give his own in- 
terpretation of the problem. Whenever it is in agreement 
with that of the probation officer, the probation officer 
should reinforce the interpretation. The probation officer 
should always be careful how he supplements the client’s 
interpretation with his own. 

_Let the client always be an active participant in plan- 
ning. 
End the interview with reassurance, an upward note; 
not by making false promises, but by mentioning some- 
thing in the situation which both the worker and the 
client can feel is actually reassuring. 

Give much attention to the first interview. It is the 
foundation of good treatment. 


These conclusions were arrived at by tapping 
the experience and knowledge of each officer in 
the study group. They are not presented as final 
criteria but as tentative guideposts which may 
help us improve our interviewing skills. 


An Investigative Agent’s Viewpoint 


In what manner are the problems of interview- 
ing techiques solved outside the probation and wel- 
fare field? Are the experiences and findings in 
other fields of endeavor similar to our own? To 
gather information I called on a representative of 
an investigative agency of the federal government 
to find out if his organization instructed its agents 
in the art of interviewing. The answer was “no.” 
He said that although he conducted interviews 
daily he had never stopped to consider the tech- 
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nique he used before the writer consulted him on 
the subject. The agent added that the agency man- 
ual gave instructions as to what was to be done 
with the information once received, but that the 
methods of interviewing were left up to the indi- 
vidual agent. “Of course,” he explained, “the inter- 
views are always held on a high plane and it is 
against policy to use force or duress.” 

He stated that his interviews depended a great 
deal on the personality and background of the per- 
son interviewed. He explained that he tried to talk 
to them at their own level in a language they will 
understand and endeavored to win their confidence 
by the manner in which he spoke and acted. He 
sometimes offered a cigarette to the suspect and 
thus reduced resistance to being interrogated. The 
manner in which he planned the interview, he con- 
cluded, depended greatly on the situation. 

Upon leaving the office of this investigative 
agency I reflected on the interviewing techniques 
used. I was treated with consideration by both the 
receptionist and the agent. They both seemed genu- 
inely interested in my problem. I was kept wait- 
ing only a few minutes in the reception room and 
there was no sense of being rushed during the in- 
terview. It appeared to me that the agent was a 
person of high caliber and that the agency was 
depending on the use of interviewing skills that a 
person possessing his intelligence and training 
would ordinarily develop through his life’s experi- 
ence. Ordinarily the structure of the interview 
conducted by agents of this specialized government 
department is controlled by the purpose. for which 


the agency was set up and the immediate goal of 
the interview. 


Policy of a Large Department Store 


The function of a retail department store is rad- 
ically different from that of a government agency 
investigating crime. The goal is to make sales at a 
profit and in order to do so sales clerks must be 
trained in the art of interviewing. To obtain the 
best possible results the department store I visited 
encourages its personnel to be courteous and to 
think in terms of the customer’s point of view. 
This firm also emphasizes appearance and attitude 
and the necessity of having a genuine interest in 
customers and their problems. In order that the 
clerks will better understand the viewpoint of the 
customer they are given a training course which 
includes a slide motion film entitled “Change 
Places” which endeavors, figuratively speaking, 


to put the sales clerk in the customer’s shoes and 
which summarizes good selling techniques. This 
training course consists of 4 days of induction 
training and 6 selling conferences spaced a week 
apart. The store recognizes that effective selling 
depends on how the sales clerks approach and 
speak with the customer. Company profits depend 
on the sales clerk, making training necessary to 
assure results. 

These rules of interviewing—being courteous, 
thinking in terms of the customer’s point of view, 
having a constructive attitude, and having a genu- 
ine interest in the customers and their problems— 
impressed me as being relevant to probation coun- 
seling. While it may be necessary to dwell end- 
lessly on a company policy of courtesy in dealing 
with sales clerks, it should not be necessary, how- 
ever, to harp on this factor in a discussion of inter- 
viewing techniques with a group of probation offi- 
cers. The qualities of courtesy and tactfulness 
should be taken for granted as being a part of our 
personality make-up considering the type of work 
in which we are engaged. 

Besides interviewing the sales and policy train- 
ing supervisor at the department store, I also 
spoke with the store’s personnel counselor. She 
informed me she was a former probation officer 
and an industrial psychologist. Like the investiga- 
tive agent, she had no written instructions on how 
to conduct an interview. She said that her inter- 
views with store personnel were structured by 
company policy and by her own experience and 
training in human relations. Like the investigative 
agent, she seemed pleased to talk freely about in- 
terviewing methods. She gave two pieces of advice 
that seemed to fit the field of counseling. First, she 
said it was necessary to do more than listen in a 
sympathetic manner. One must be alert to what- 
ever information might be given which would as- 
sist in giving insight into the personality of the 
employee. Second, she said that much depended 
on the facial expression and the eyes of the coun- 
selor. 


This second observation fits in with the initial 
statement of the inservice training study group at 
the 1948 conference which stated that in the treat- 
ment of a case “it ain’t what you do, it’s the way 
you do it.” As Dr. Meyer pointed out, your face 
reflects the kind of attitude you have toward the 
client. “The kind of face you wear,” he said, “‘re- 
veals your attitude, and it should be an attitude of 
interest in the other person.” 
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A Public Service Company’s Approach 


My next inquiry took me to the personnel offices 
of a public service company. Knowing that a num- 
ber of large firms develop counseling programs 
and that these firms give their counselors and su- 
pervisory employees instructions on interviewing 
methods, I hoped that the public service company 
I visited would have a course of instruction in in- 
terviewing for the supervisory personnel. 

A director in the personnel division confirmed 
that such a course under the broad title of “Hu- 
man Relations and Management” was offered. The 
section on interviewing covers 614 pages. Some of 
the material applies more to industrial interview- 
ing than to counseling. However, several points 
were made that apply equally well to the type of 
interviewing we do as probation officers. 

Interviewing was defined as any sort of conver- 
sation between two individuals for the purpose, 
broadly, of giving and receiving information or 
influencing attitudes or behavior. 

The company manual stated that in every inter- 
view the interactions of two people are involved, 
each with his purposes, knowledge, viewpoint, at- 
titude, and feeling. 

It emphasized the necessity of establishing a 
friendly relationship as a first essential in order 
to reduce the interferences that hinder mutual un- 
derstanding between employer and employee. It 
was observed that “accord is more easily estab- 
lished during the interview if previous contacts 
between the supervisor and employee have been 
mutually satisfactory.” Where this has not been 
the case, particularly from the employee’s view- 
point, a sudden change in behavior on the part of 
the supervisor may serve to create distrust in the 
mind of the employee. 

Some general principles underlying all inter- 
views and some methods of establishing accord 
were listed. They include the following sugges- 
tions: 


1. Maintain a friendly, easy attitude. : 

2. Do not argue or find fault with an employee as this 
may force him to fight back to save face. A lecture or a 
cross-examination also may be an attack on an em- 
ployee’s self-respect with consequent loss of accord. 
Criticism can be effective without being personal. 

3. Develop confidence by showing a genuine interest 
jin and consideration for the employee. Show your re- 
spect, tolerance and understanding of his viewpoint and 
avoid being one-sided in your considerations. The super- 
visor should take great pains to remain objective and 
should attempt to recognize positively his own biases and 
prejudices, since they may lead to unsound interpreta- 
tions. 

4. The employee should be the central figure in the 
interview at all times. The supervisor should be an un- 
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derstanding listener and should encourage the employee 
to express his views freely. The employee should always 
feel that what he has to say and his reactions are cen- 
trally important. 


5. Care should be used in giving advice. Every effort 
should be made to assist the employee in reaching his 
own conclusions, particularly in a personal problem. 

6. The technique of understanding-listening should be 
used. This means listening in a positive attentive way so 
that the employee will express his real rather than his 
superficial feelings, attitudes, and reactions. 

The technique of understanding-listening re- 
quires, according to the manual, a desire on the 
part of the supervisor to secure a better under- 
standing of the person, the situation, and the rela- 
tionship between the person and the situation. 
Supervisors were urged to conduct the interview 
in such a way as to make this understanding pos- 
sible. It was stated that “the basic approach is to 
be sensitive not only to what is being said but also 
to the feelings, attitude, and motive reflected by 
what is being said . . . It follows that with sensi- 
tivity to the total content, the response would be 
to the total content of what is being said; the 
facts, attitudes, feelings and motives.” According 
to the manual, the result of understanding-listen- 
ing is a mutual exchange that provides under- 
standing, development, and acceptance. The em- 
ployee develops a better understanding of himself 
and the supervisor obtains a better understanding 
of the individual. 

I came away from my interview with a strong 
impression that I had been talking with an official 
of a wide-awake company that fully realized the 
value of good interviewing techniques in business. 


Human Understanding the Key to 
Good Interviewing 


This investigation of interviewing methods took 
me to the representatives of diverse endeavors. On 
the surface one would not expect to find much simi- 
larity in the way a probation officer, a law-enforce- 
ment agent, a salesgirl, or a public service em- 
ployee conducts an interview, and it is true that 
interviews differ in structure to fit the policy of 
the organization and the goal of the particular in- 
terview. Nevertheless, there is a common denomi- 
nator in that each person calls upon his knowledge 
and experience in human relations to achieve the 
purpose for which the interview was intended. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that the key to 
good interviewing, whatever the goal, is human 
understanding. Once we come to understand our- 
selves and the other fellow, perfecting our inter- 
viewing skills will not be so difficult. 


The Federal Probationer 


By WILLIAM H. SPECK 


Attorney, Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics, 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts* 


Administrative Office of the United States 

Courts inaugurated a system of statistical 
reporting of persons placed on probation by the 
federal courts. Individual card reports for each 
probationer have been received since that time. 
From these reports a statistical analysis has been 
made of the sex, race, and age characteristics of 
9,583! federal probationers received for supervi- 
sion during the fiscal year 1951 in relation to the 
offense for which they were convicted and the cir- 
cuit where they were received for supervision. 
Comparisons also have been made with reference 
to criminal defendants received by federal prison 
institutions during the same period. A comparison 
has been made, moreover, of the use of probation 
in relation to other sentences among 42,286 crimi- 
nal defendants convicted in 1951. 


B aaninis WITH THE FISCAL YEAR 1950 the 


Use of Probation 


During the fiscal year 1951 a total of 8,707 
convicted defendants were granted probation,” or 
about one fourth (23 percent) of all convicted de- 
fendants. If violators of the immigration laws, 
most of whom are given a suspended sentence and 
deported, are excluded, then over one third (37 
percent) of the remaining convicted defendants 
were placed on probation. 


Table 1 shows the use of probation compared 
with other types of sentence for 20 offense cate- 
gories.* Offenses showing higher than average use 
of probation are fraud and other theft where 48 
percent of the convicted defendants were placed 
on probation; violations of liquor tax laws where 
53 percent were given probation; and young per- 


* Epitor’s Note: In March 1952 Mr. Speck left the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts to take over his duties as an attorney 
with the General Counsel, Department of the Navy. 

1 During 1951 a total of 9,596 probationers were received for super- 
vision; however, sex, race, and age data were not available on 13 cases. 

2The number of persons sentenced to probation in a year is not the 
same as the number of probationers received for supervision in that 
year, for there may be a lag between sentence and receipt for proba- 
tion supervision. Moreover, several hundred probationers are received for 
supervision each year on mixed sentences after imprisonment. 

3 See Table D-4 of the Annual Reports of the Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts for detailed data on convic- 
tions and sentences of criminal defendants. 

* More detailed versions of Tables 2 and 3 showing more offenses, more 
race and age data, and the information by districts were published in 
the 1950 and 1951 Second Quarterly Reports of the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts. 
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sons convicted under the Juvenile Delinquency 
Act, 44 percent of whom were placed on probation. 
These categories furnished over three quarters of 
the total persons placed on probation. | 

On the other hand, probation is used very little 
in offenses which are largely business crimes and 
where the fine seems to be regarded as a particu- 
lary appropriate punishment, such as violations 
of the antitrust laws (only 3 percent of the convic- 
ted defendants were placed on probation), Food 
and Drug Act (12 percent), and Motor Carrier 
Act (12 percent). In Migratory Bird Act cases 
only 2 percent of those convicted were placed on 
probation. And probation is also used compara- 
tively little in crimes regarded under today’s cir- 
cumstances as particularly reprehensible, such as 
white slave traffic (only 13 percent of the convic- 
ted defendants placed on probation), narcotics 
(16 percent), and violations of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1948 (12 percent). Comparatively little 
use is made of probation for defendants convicted 
of transporting a motor vehicle across state lines 
(23 percent). 


Sex, Race,and Age of Probationers and Prisoners 


Federal probationers. —Of the 9,583 federal 
probationers received for supervision during the — 
fiscal year 1951, about 9 percent were women. 
Thirty percent were Negro and 6 percent were of 
other nonwhite races. The median age was 30 
years. Table 2 shows the sex, race, and median age 
of these probationers for 20 offense categories.* 

More women were found among probationers 
convicted in the fraud-and-other-theft category 
(13 percent) and of violations of the narcotic laws 
(16 percent). More Negroes were found among 
probationers convicted of crimes in the fraud-and- 
other-theft category (34 percent), and of liquor, 
internal revenue (40 percent), and of local of- 
fenses (50 percent). 

Probationers were older in violations of liquor 
tax laws (median age 35), of the Food and Drug 
Act (median age 47), and of the Motor Carrier 
Act (median age 38). Probationers were younger 
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TABLE 1.—DISPOSITION OF CRIMINAL DEFENDANTS DURING FISCAL YEAR 1951 By OFFENSE 


TotaL Not  CoNVICTED TYPE OF SENTENCE 
OFFENSE DEFEND- CON- AND Imprison- 5; Suspended Proba- 
ANTS VICTED SENTENCED ment? ine Sentence?” tion*® 
Total, 86 districts________ 42,286 4,096 38,190 15,568 2,767 11,148 8,707 
Total, excluding juvenile 
delinquency cases______ 41,066 4,066 37,000 14,963 2,766 11,093 8,178 
Transportation, etc., of stolen mo- 
3,066 274 2,792 2,122 15 655 
Fraud and other theft____________ 8,463 1,208 7,255 3,376 326 80 3,473 
White slave 240 48 192 167 25 
Nareotics —______- 2,332 304 2,028 1,659 24 22 323 
. Liquor, Internal Revenue_________ 5,943 917 5,026 2,037 293 35 2,661 
Other liquor ______ 273 41 232 105 28 9 90 
Antitrust violations 301 73 228 = 221 = 7 
Food and Drug Act 579 89 490 418 59 
immigration jaws —..____._._. ____ 15,257 177 15,080 4,181 21 10,774 104 
Impersonation of federal officer___ 182 30 152 94 ss 52 
Juvenile delinquency_____________ 1,220 30 1,190 605 1 55 529 
Migratory bird laws_____________ 715 110 605 10 580 2 13 
Motor Carrier Act 545 57 488 x 428 “ 60 
National defense laws 
Selective Service Act 
|) 175 157 18 8 ot 1 9 
193 55 138 115 1 5 a7 
Illegal use of uniform__________ 154 16 138 65 11 4 58 
125 57 68 33* 18 5 12 
All other United States offenses___ 2,072 378 1,694 789 353 129 423 
Offenses: local, on United States 
reservations and high seas _____ 451 75 376 198 38 3 137 


: Enetudes imprisonment alone and imprisonment plus fine or probation. 


d sentence followed by deportation. 


3 cae probation with imposition of sentence and fine suspended, probation to follow. 


Includes two defendants sentenced to death for espionage. 


among those convicted of transporting a stolen 
motor vehicle (median age 21), local offenses (me- 
dian age 27), and, of course, those convicted under 
the Juvenile Delinquency Act (median age 16). 

Federal prisoners.—Comparing the sex, race, 
and age of persons received on probation with 
those of persons received in prison in 1951, the 
proportion of Negroes and the ages of probation- 
ers turn out to be higher than expected. Among the 
convicted persons received by federal penal and 
correctional institutions during the fiscal year 
1951, only 4 percent were women, 23 percent were 
Negro, and 3 percent were of other races. The 
median age was only 28 years.5 

A greater leniency toward women explains the 
higher proportion of women probationers. The 
higher proportion of Negroes among probationers 
appears to result from the larger number of Ne- 
groes among those convicted of crimes in the 
fraud-and-other-theft category and in violations 
of liquor tax laws, both offenses in which a high 
proportion of the convicted offenders are placed 
on probation. The greater age of probationers ap- 
pears to be due to the large number of older of- 


5 See Tables 9, 10, 16, and 18 of Federal Prisons, 1951. 


fenders convicted and placed on probation for vio- 
lations of the liquor laws. But although the median 
age of probationers was 30 years (the age at which 
there are an equal number of probationers older 
and younger), the largest numbers of probationers 
were in the age group 20-24 (the modal group). 

Circuit in which sentenced.—A study of the sex, 
race, and age of probationers by circuit reveals 
few differences (see Table 3). The largest num- 
bers of probationers were received for supervision 
in the southern Fourth and Fifth Circuits, chiefly 
because of the large number of violators of the li- 
quor laws in those circuits. The Sixth and Ninth 
Circuits came next. 

A higher proportion of women appeared among 
the probationers in the Second Circuit (15 per- 
cent), Seventh (12 percent), and Third (10 per- 
cent) Circuits and the District of Columbia (12 
percent), chiefly because women probationers are 
more numerous in large metropolitan districts. 
More Negroes appeared among probationers from 
the District of Columbia (65 percent of the proba- 
tioners were Negro), Fourth Circuit (38 percent), 
and Fifth Circuit (36 percent), a reflection of the 
higher Negro populations of these circuits. 
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The median age of probationers was greatest in 
New England in the First Circuit, namely, 35 
years, and the median age was above average in 
the Third and Fifth Circuits. But the median age 
was below average in the District of Columbia 
and in the midwest and western Sixth, Seventh, 
Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth Circuits. The median 
age of probationers is influenced both by the gen- 
eral age of the population and by the proportion 
of the probationers convicted of violations of the 
liquor laws where the median age is higher. 


This study shows that by and large the charac- 
ter of the offense is the most important factor in- 
fluencing the number of convicted persons placed 
on probation and the relative distribution accord- 
ing to sex, race, and age of the probationer. Second 
in importance appears to be the character of the 
population from which the offenders are drawn, 
and third is the urban character of the district. 
The extensive use of probation for violators of 
the liquor laws explains the greater age of proba- 
tioners. 


TABLE 2.—SEX, RACE, AND AGE OF FEDERAL PROBATIONERS RECEIVED FOR 
SUPERVISION DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1951, By OFFENSE* 


TOTAL SEX RACE 
NATURE OF OFFENSE Male Female White Negro Other 
Total, all offenses______ 9,583 8,727 856 6,130 2,878 575 30 
Transportation, etc., of stolen 
motor vehicle __.. ___________ 712 689 23 653 44 15 21 
Fraud and other theft _________ 3,742 3,251 491 2,362 1,263 117 30 
White slave traffic__.__._________ 41 39 2 33 3 5 31 
492 415 77 241 160 91 29 
Liquor, Internal Revenue_______ 2,662 2,549 113 1,570 1,053 39 35 
Other liquor... 84 76 8 52 2 30 41 
Antitrust violations ___________ 8 7 1 
Food and Drug Act ._._._.._____ 38 37 1 34 1 3 47 
Immigration laws ____________ 215 191 24 74 7 134 29 
Impersonation of federal officer_ 60 57 3 54 6 = 30 
Juvenile delinquency___________ 492 465 27 391 64 37 16 
Migratory bird laws___________ 12 12 12 
Moter Carrier 58 58 57 1 38 
National defense laws 
Selective Service Act 
27 27 16 4 7 
Illegal use of uniform ________ 59 58 1 51 6 2 26 
9 8 1 7 1 
All other United States offenses - 432 387 45 355 45 32 34 
Offenses: local, on United States 
reservations and high seas____ 438 399 39 159 219 60 27 


1 The Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and the four districts of Alaska are not included in this table because the pro- 


bation system was not in operation in these districts. 


TABLE 3.—SEX, RACE, AND AGE OF FEDERAL PROBATIONERS RECEIVED FOR 
SUPERVISION DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1951, By Circuit’ 


SEX RACE 
IRCUIT RO- 2 MEDIAN 
BATIONERS Male Female White Negro Other po 
Total,* all Circuits _____ 9,583 8,727 856 6,130 2,878 575 30 
District of Columbia‘*__________- 845 302 43 114 225 6 29 
Maret Cimemig. 230 223 7 180 21 29 35 
Second Circuit _.____._____...=. TiZ 606 106 433 223 56 30 
hind Gives; 642 576 66 429 208 5 831 
Pourth Gircnit _.___-__._.._...__- 1,823 1,680 143 1,106 693 24 30 
Mitten 1,985 1,833 152 1,196 709 80 31 
irenrcivomit: 1,018 915 98 721 286 6 28 
Seventn Ciscuit:..........__._ 484 433 51 327 149 8 28 
Cirenit 627 577 50 432 141 54 28 
Minth 1,092 1,001 91 720 108 264 28 
Tenth Circuit... ...__.-..__.. 630 581 49 472 115 43 29 


1 The Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and the four districts of Alaska are not included in this table because the pro- 


bation system is not yet in operation in these districts. 
2 Including 93 probationers of unknown race. 


3 Probationers transferred between districts have been counted only in the district in which they were convicted and sentenced. 
4 Thirteen probationers from the District of Columbia are not included because of lack of information. 
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Replies to Father Coogan’s Article, “The 
Myth Mind in an Engineer’s World” 


Epitor’s NoTE: The March 1952 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION carried an article 
entitled “The Myth Mind in an Engineer’s World,” by the Reverend John Edward 
Coogan, S.J., director of the department of sociology at the University of Detroit. In 
his article Father Coogan commented on the attitude of some sociologists and psychia- 
trists toward the role which religion plays in the prevention, treatment, and control of 
delinquency and crime. In the hope that a frank exchange of viewpoints will stimulate 
further inquiry and interest in this significant question of the relation of religion to 
the crime problem, the editors present in the following pages the replies of two of those 
to whose writings and views Father Coogan referred in his article. Also included is a 
reply from one of the country’s leading psychiatrists. The replies of three other crimi- 


nologists will appear in the September issue. 


A REPLY By RUTH SHONLE CAVAN, PH.D. 
Department of Sociology, Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois 


Criminology: is not greater because little 

material is available in research reports, 
either statistical or case study, to show a relation- 
ship between the two. Textbooks are based upon 
research, which has revealed little relationship. 
The Reverend Father Coogan quotes from Catho- 
lic prison chaplains to the effect that imprisoned 
criminals of Catholic background have had little 
contact with Catholic religious or educational in- 
stitutions. Why have religion and religious insti- 
tutions had little effect in the prevention of crime 
or the rehabilitation of criminals? 

The question immediately arises, What is reli- 
gion? If there is a common core to American reli- 
gions it would seem to be integration of the per- 
sonality on a high ethical plane. Such integration 
includes not only conduct but fundamental values 
and meanings of life itself. It is difficult to sepa- 
rate the basic concept of religion from the special 
orientations of organized religious groups, which 
differ among themselves. In some, the values and 
meanings are thought to be revealed by God, whose 
attributes are differently defined from one group 
to another; in others, social ethics form the fount 
from which values and meanings are drawn. Some 
religions foster values and meanings that are in- 
wardly directed with emphasis on highly individ- 
ualized personal salvation; others emphasize out- 
going sentiments and activities for more ethical 
human relationships. Some religions stress an au- 
thority who proclaims unalterable concepts ; others 
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1 Ruth Shonle Cavan, Criminology. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1948. 


stress the necessity that each individual should 
make his own interpretation of religious concepts 
and their application. 

The function of religion and of religious leaders 
is the guidance of people into accepting—or per- 
haps of finding for themselves—the basic values 
and meanings that give direction and consistency 
to their lives. These values and meanings then act 
as a lodestar for the selection of specific and con- 
crete goals and the co-ordination of conduct in 
terms of the goals. Since organized religions differ 
so much, the values and meanings and hence the 
goals and conduct also differ to some extent among 
equally religious people. It seems probable, also, 
that some organized religions may be more suc- 
cessful than others in impressing religious values 
upon people and securing adherence to them. 

It is necessary to consider how religious or any 
other values are attained by the individual. Sociol- 
ogists and psychologists do not accept the theolo- 
gical position on rational choice of good and evil 
behavior. Life is not that simple. Stated concep- 
tually, the process of value attainment follows. 
What the person does has meaning to him; it satis- 
fies his needs and desires. While these needs, in 
infancy, are relatively simple biological ones, they 
soon become, with social experience, more complex 
and numerous. In satisfying his needs, the child is 
early taught parental standards of right and 
wrong through approval and disapproval. Usually 
the parents’ standards reflect the values of their 
society or some group within it. The standards 
become fully effective when the child is able to 
internalize them and accept them as his own ideals. 
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He then has a conscience or superego, depending 
upon the terminology one wishes to use. When a 
person has acquired a conscience, he does undoubt- 
edly exercise choice, but this method of choosing 
is different from the idea of free will and rational 
choice of good or evil. He still seeks to satisfy his 
needs but within the framework of his conscience. 
The conscience gives a point about which the per- 
sonality may be organized in either rigid or flex- 
ible fashion. In most children and many adults 
the conscience consists of definite rules of behav- 
ior that must be rigidly followed. But for more 
fully developed personalities, principles replace 
rules and the person makes choices of behavior 
according to the principles that he holds. The per- 
son who follows rules is a good conformer; the one 
who is guided by principles may originate new 
patterns of satisfying behavior. 

The teaching of values has many complications. 
The parents may not hold and therefore may not 
teach the best values of their society; they may 
even teach criminal standards. The values may be 
acceptable to one group in society but rejected by 
another, in each of which the person holds mem- 
bership; the person then may zigzag between the 
two sets of values, filled with uncertainty, guilt, 
and anxiety; or he may apply one set in one social 
situation, another set in a different situation. When 
a person has a well co-ordinated, flexible set of 
principles, he is well integrated; when these prin- 
ciples are in conformity with the highest standards 
of his society, he has a moral personality; when 
they conform to the values of a religion, he has a 
religious personality. 

Religious leaders and institutions do not always 
help the person achieve a conscience, although this 
is clearly within their assignment. There are a 
number of reasons for their failure. For one thing, 
many religious leaders are unfamiliar with the 
current scientific development of knowledge about 
psychological mechanisms and sociological proces- 
ses. Many still operate on the basis of immutable 
theological concepts that the person may freely 
accept (and be saved) or willfully reject (and be 
lost). Similarly, many social science specialists are 
unfamiliar with current trends in religious and 
moral education. Perhaps a movement toward mu- 
tual understanding is on the way, since theological 
schools more and more include psychology and 
sociology and leaders in these disciplines are be- 
ginning to turn their attention to moral and reli- 
gious values. 

Another reason is that parents and, a little later, 


peer groups often are more effective than religious 
institutions. They have earlier and more contin- 
uous contact with children than most religious 
institutions have. If the child lives in a religious 
community where parents and playmates all follow 
the same religious practices and make religious 
values central in their lives, the child is much more 
likely to develop an integrated personality in har- 
mony with those religious values than is true when 
several religious institutions compete in the same 
community and when many families have no vital 
religious affiliation. The truly religious community 
depends upon isolation and great homogeneity of 
culture: examples in the United States are some 
rural Amish communities, the Mormons in the 
pioneer period in Utah, and some Catholic and 
Protestant rural or ethnic communities. More gen- 
eral, however, is the urban situation with different 
and often conflicting systems of values not only be- 
tween religions but among other value systems as 
well. 

Another difficulty is the present tendency for 
religious institutions to hold themselves aloof from 
the hurly-burly of urban life. These institutions 
often carry on their functions as they did in the 
early rural community in which the church was 
perhaps the strongest and most dominant insti- 
tution. It is so no longer. By holding aloof it has 
cut itself off from influence in community life. Its 
leaders and various closely affiliated groups may 
remain unsullied by the wordly conduct about 
them, but they lose their influence in guiding peo- 
ple. It becomes possible for people to by-pass the 
religious institutions entirely as offering them 
nothing, or to place religion in one compartment 
of their lives and engage in other activities con- 
trary to religious values. Religion becomes a seg- 
mental experience of no greater value (and some- 
times of less value) in integrating their lives than 
recreation, the summer vacation, or business. 

Finally, religion often is limited to personal 
values and personal salvation. It may offer a set 
of rules which, if followed, will bring the person a 
sense of personal security and promise of great 
reward hereafter; or, less dogmatically, it may 
give the person a system of values to guide his 
individual thoughts and actions. Such religions are 
very individual-centered and seem to offer little for 
the control of present-day criminal conduct. Crimi- 
nal behavior involves social relationships. Robbery, 
burglary, and assaults concern other people. The 
sharp practices and illegal acts of business—even 
those impersonal ones of corporations—also con- 
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cern other people. Even the more individual vices 
that we treat as crime often are a threat to the 
well-being of others: chronic drunkenness, drug 
addiction, prostitution, and vagrancy. To be effec- 
tive here, religion must create values that spread 
beyond the individual life into social relationships 
and concern for the well-being of society as a 
whole. People seem unable to transfer the ideals 
for personal life into general social ideals. At this 
point they need help and guidance that religious 
institutions might well give in a new—or expand- 
ed—conception of religious values. 

The point made above is all the more important 
when one considers the growing impersonality of 
social relationships. It is easier to commit crimes 
_ against strangers than against personal acquain- 
tances and friends. The corner grocer who knew 
his customers as friends had less tendency to 
cheat them and more trouble with his conscience if 
he did than the wholesaler who sells to unknown 
customers half a continent away. The pickpocket 
steals from strangers; the hotel burglar never sees 
his victims. Again, an expansion of values is need- 
ed to cover impersonal relationships in which the 
person must direct his actions in terms of his own 
values (conscience) without the reinforcing affect 
of the disapproval of those whom he might injure 
by his behavior. Religion might well emphasize 
more the formulation and inculcation of values 
applicable to behavior under modern urban con- 
ditions. 

In applying the foregoing remarks to criminal 
behavior, three types of criminals will be consider- 
ed: amorphous or organized gangs of adolescents 
or adults; personally maladjusted criminals; and 
“white collar criminals,” or businessmen who com- 
mit illegal acts in the course of their business deal- 
ings but do not consider themselves as criminals. 

The criminal who is a member of a gang has a 
group affiliation that in some ways seems to func- 
tion for him as religion and religious institutions 
may function for conforming people. The criminal 
group has supplied him with a system of values— 
a protective philosophy—by which he judges his 
behavior; it is not the value system of religion but 
it serves a similar function in controlling his be- 
havior. The criminal group also gives companion- 
ship, loyalty, aid in time of trouble, and a variety 
of other group benefits. Since the criminal group 
is disapproved, it tends to become autonomous or 
separated from society as a whole. It may fulfill 


2 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934. pp. 67, 79. , 


for its members all the functions that religion and 
conventional institutional contacts fulfill for the 
average person. Neither religion nor religious in- 
stitutions have much success in breaking through 
the criminal philosophy of this outcaste group. Not 
only clergymen, but lawyers, judges, social work- 
ers, prison officials, and psychiatrists have batter- 
ed against the impenetrable shell of the profes- 
sional gang boy or adult criminal. It is little won- 
der, then, that religion seems to play so little part 
in the reformation of criminals. 

One may ask why these delinquents had not be- 
come incorporated into a religious institution and 
acquired religious concepts as children. Some light 
is thrown on this problem by the Gluecks’ study 
of 1,000 juvenile delinquents.? Ninety-three per- 
cent of the families had a nominal designation as 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jew. The weakness of 
the affiliation is evident: 70 percent of the families 
had low moral standards and 58 percent included 
members with criminal records. Only 25 percent of 
the boys had been affiliated with supervised clubs, 
such as the Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts, school centers, 
settlements, church clubs, or vocational classes. 
These parents were in no position to bring reli- 
gious values to their children, although they as- 
suredly gave them other values, nor did they bring 
their children into close contact with religious in- 
stitutions. When families, by reason of their own 
lack of incorporation into religious groups, fail as 
the connecting link between the child and religion, 
the cause is all but lost at the beginning of the 
child’s life. By the time the child is old enough to 
select his own institutional contacts he has often 
become firmly encysted in a group whose values 
are contrary to those of religion. 

Criminal behavior arising from inner malad- 
justment presents an entirely different problem. 
Such a person may have lived an outwardly con- 
forming life prior to a single outburst of crime. 
From time to time, occasional cases are reported 
of clergymen, choir leaders, and youths active in 
religious organizations who seemingly without 
reason steal, assault, or murder. Obviously there 
are reasons for their change of conduct. These and 
many lesser anomolies of behavior are now regard- 
ed as falling into the province of the psychologist 
or psychiatrist. The clergyman may question why 
he is not the logical person to aid these people. He 
may be able to help them, but not as competitor or 
substitute for the psychiatrist who, by his years of 
training and experience, is best equipped to un- 
tangle the snarled emotional and mental threads 
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that have led to nonconforming behavior of this 
type. Often, however, as the person secures insight 
into his problems and learns how to handle his 
conflicts, he needs reinforcement of his values and 
the security that affiliation with a religious insti- 
tution may bring. Much would depend upon the 
type of religion and institution. The clergyman’s 
task may begin at this point in co-operation with 
psychiatric effort. 

“White collar criminals” justify their activities 
by adopting one set of ethics for business and 
another for their personal lives. They departmen- 
talize their lives and do not bring the two sets of 
values into conjunction with each other. They are 
not, therefore, well integrated personally in that 
they give allegiance to two incompatible systems 
of values. Such people may be active in religious 
institutions, holding offices of importance, serving 
on committees, and giving generous gifts. Religion 
has only partially succeeded in giving them values, 
for the values do not control their entire lives. 


Without sense of guilt they are able to engage in 
sharp or downright illegal practices, justifying 
them by special business values that place success 
in competition above strict fair dealing and hon- 
esty. As stated above, there is need for religion 
to extend its values into social and impersonal 
relationships. 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out that re- 
ligious values and membership in religious insti- 
tutions undoubtedly are a factor in the conforming 
behavior of many people. We do not know how 
many otherwise might become delinquents or crim- 
inals. Religious and moral values also become a 
creative motivating force in many leaders who 
transpose their principles into new types of action, 
such as some types of prison reform. Studies of 
criminals, however, show that many escape con- 
tact with religious training and that a religious 
approach usually seems powerless against the per- 
sonality of the professional criminal. 


A REPLY By DONALD R. TAFT, PH.D. 
Professor of Sociology, University of Illinois 


different life experiences. These seemingly 

account for any differences in our respective 
philosophies of life. Such differences seem to ex- 
plain why he plumps for free will, I for determi- 
nism; he for a view of morals as absolute and per- 
manent, I for one which sees values as changing 
with time and varying from place to place; he for 
ethics as part and product of religion, I for some 
distinction between religion and morality; he for 
unqualified praise of the influence of the church 
on crime, I for the discovery of its influence both 
toward and away from crime; he for the retention 
of supernaturalism, I for recognition of the uni- 
versal operation of principles of cause and effect 
as governing human behavior. A few of these diff- 
erences in belief seem to Father Coogan and to me 
to be basic. So far as my very limited space per- 
mits, I shall not minimize them. 

But if Father Coogan and I have our differences, 
we also have much in common. It is more signifi- 
cant to emphasize that common ground. For Fa- 
ther Coogan and we criminologists are engaged in 
a common task. We have similar types of interests 


Prien COOGAN AND I must have had somewhat 


and needs. We all, for example, face the mystery 
of a not yet fully comprehended universe. That 
mystery compels us—orthodox, liberals, agnostics 
—to experience religion. We wonder what life is 
about. We ask whether the world is planless or 
planned, orderly or disorderly. The social scientist 
thinks his facts show evidence of order and that 
human behavior including crime is part of and 
governed by that order. The Father Coogans, pre- 
sumably, think they see the intervention of the 
supernatural which by definition is not ordered or 
understandable or predictable. But both come to 
the end of their facts and engage in a bit of, or a 
great deal of, religious wondering. That wonder- 
ing may remain vague as in the mana religion of 
primitive man. It may become specific as in my 
own childhood conception of God as an old man 
with a long beard. Or it may be richly elaborated 
into an organized system of theology with the 
prestige of a great historic church behind it, as 
in the Catholic or some Protestant ideologies. At 
any rate, some sort of a religious experience is 
universal. Father Coogan and I have that in com- 
mon. 
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Father Coogan and I also share a common goal 
and I like to emphasize that commonness. Nega- 
tively we want less crime. Positively we want that 
we ourselves live as well as preach the Christian 
ethic, and to see other men live it. We jointly hope 
that men may come to gain supreme satisfaction 
from co-operative instead of exploitative activity. 
Is not the goal that men be socially motivated at 
once the kernel of the teachings of Jesus Christ 
and the generally accepted aim of applied social 
science? Does it detract from the significance of 
that common goal if study shows the ideal to be 
generally acceptable to Jew, Mohammedan, and 
agnostic, as well as to the orthodox Christian? Is 
faith in the Christian ethic not vastly strengthened 
as social science finds that ethic implicit in the facts 
of social life? For is not the major finding of social 
science demonstration that men are interdepen- 
dent? And does not this objective fact of interde- 
pendence imply subjective acceptance of a social 
aim? The symptom of such acceptance may be 
called “courtesy” in the broadest sense of that 
word. The symptom of its denial is not only crime 
like burglary or rape, but white collar crime, and 
every form of human exploitation not defined as 
crime. Father Coogan and I probably agree that 
we want less crime and more courtesy. We agree, 
also, that we need common codes through which 
groups may promote a way of life consistent with 
such a social goal. 

And speaking of values expressed in codes, both 
Father Coogan and I are presumably conscious of 
two almost opposite dangers or threats of our 
times: a threat to science, and a threat to our com- 
mon goal. On the one hand, scientists fear that 
consecration to any single goal, worthy or unwor- 
thy, will destroy that objectivity without which no 
real science can exist. We are told that in Soviet 
Russia the only “good,” and hence permissible, 
science is that which confirms the dogmas of the 
Stalin edition of communism which is by no means 
the only edition. Similarly in America, consecra- 
tion to some narrow conception of ‘“American- 
ism” is today beginning to handicap the develop- 
ment of science in our own country. Father 
Coogan no doubt feels that I am blinded to what 
he thinks of as reality, because I seem to have 
faith in the universality of cause and effect as 
I try to understand crime. Indeed I must guard 
myself and keep an open mind. Having recognized 
my own exposure to this common danger, I may 
venture to suggest a similar threat to science 
which I think I detect in Father Coogan’s reliance 


on the views of “the Founding Fathers” or the 
“sound sentiments of the masses’—and presum- 
ably on the sacred traditions of his church—as the 
source of absolute unquestioned values. Do we not 
rather need to keep an open mind to discover how 
far moral values are in fact uniform and unchang- 
ing, or adapted or not adapted to our dynamic so- 
cial world? We also need, do we not, to investigate 
without prejudice the consequences of these values, 
including their effects upon crime? This is all quite 
apart from what Father Coogan or I as individuals 
or as members of our groups believe to be the 
“best” values or goals. 

In spite of this threat to science itself, many 
scientists today are worried over what is almost 
an opposite danger. They are terrified over the ac- 
tual or possible consequences of some of the find- 
ings of science. They tremble over some of the uses 
men make of the tremendous power they have un- 
leashed from within the atom, unless that use is 
controlled by consecration to some dominant social 
value basic to human welfare. The atomic scien- 
tists, appalled at their own handiwork, are ap- 
pealing now to members of their own groups, 
now to the religionists, now even to the social 
scientists, for protection against the diabolical 
creations of physical science. For petty indeed 
are the sins of typical robbers or burglars with 
whom probation officers are concerned, as com- 
pared with the injuries of those who preach or 
practice genocide, or expect to drop hydrogen 
bombs on their opponents. Verily either the church 
or social science, or both happily working together, 
may well consider what answer to this appeal they 
have ready. 

If then it is lack of moral values which Father 
Coogan fears, I share his fears. It is because of 
such fears that we need an ethic founded on facts 
as well as upon religious tradition. The need for an 
adequate ethic is not reduced by the social scien- 
tist’s discovery of relativism in the field of moral- 
ity. When the social scientist speaks of morality as 
relative, he is speaking of the objective fact that 
right and wrong were differently defined in New 
Guinea, Samoa, and Puritan New England. He 
refers also to his finding that they are differently 
defined today in a monastery or a fundamentalist 
Protestant church, than on some college campuses. 
In addition, he finds a meaningful distinction be- 
tween the ethics of those who derive their values 
from observations of consequences of behavior, 
rather than exclusively from religiously sanction- 
ed codes. Finding these things, the social scientists, 
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as such, are not saying that one or another of these 
definitions is right. He stresses moral confusion in 
America today. He finds it a cause of crime. He 
may think he sees trends toward agreement upon 
a new code possibly more in accord with the con- 
ditions of the day. Without evaluating himself, he 
may possibly venture to show relationships of 
different value systems to crime. But as a social 
scientist he is morally neutral. His finding that 
morals are derived from groups and are relative, 
is a fact, not an evaluation. He is tempted, how- 
ever, to ask how far moral values reflect increas- 
ing knowledge of social relations and of the social 
effects of behavior in a changing society. I perhaps 
yielded to this temptation, above, in suggesting 
that recognition of the objective fact of human in- 
terdependence implies acceptance of something 
much like the Christian ethic. 

The difference between Father Coogan and the 
criminologists seems, then, not to be chiefly a mat- 
ter of difference in ethical values they accept. 
Moreover, I have myself pointed out in my Crim- 
inology (page 220)! that for the believer moral 
values take on added authority and influence when 
they are accepted as expressing the will of God 
instead of merely the will of man. This is true re- 
gardless of whether I myself believe in God and in 
any particular supernatural sanction for morality 
or not. For this very reason morality loses some of 
its hold when faith in such a divine origin is shak- 
en. Such a fact suggests either that religion be 
protected from such loss of faith, or that a natural 
sanction in social facts, rather than exclusively a 
supernatural sanction in religious tradition, be 
acquired. Social science and determinism help 
provide such a sanction. 

I suspect that Father Coogan’s most important 
objection to some of us textbook writers is that 
some of us, including myself, are determinists. My 
dictionary defines determinism as the doctrine that 
events have causes—that behavior results from 
antecedent conditions. Determinism merely means 
that cause and effect are seen as operating in the 
field of human behavior. Following Ferri, but 
really applying criminological research, I derive 
from the fact that criminals are products the 
judgment that, while they are all accountable for 
their acts, none of them are responsible for them. 
Given all their past, criminals could not have acted 
otherwise; but society may protect itself from 


1 Donald R. Taft, Criminology (rev. ed.). New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950. 


2“A Rejoinder to the Strictures of the Determinist,’”’ FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION, October-December, 1944, p. 40. 
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them by any effective means nonetheless. Space 
does not permit a rehash of the century-old argu- 
ments for free will and determinism. Since I speak 
at the moment of argument for his side of the 
question, Father Coogan will pardon my presump- 
tion in holding that I have presented a better case 
for free will in my book (pp. 304-308) than he has 
in the four articles to which he refers. It is my 
understanding that Father Coogan bases his case 
for free will partly on the pragmatic argument 
that determinism would injure society and partly 
on the individual’s consciousness of choice. At one 
place he says the latter is the only proof he at- 
tempts.” He also seems in places to recognize the 
determination of some human events, and else- 
where to deny cause and effect completely. At any 
rate in another article he says: “Be the proba- 
tioner’s past then what it may, he is the architect 
of his future.” Since every man’s past was once 
his future, it would seem that this statement 
means that man has always been in complete con- 
trol. If such is the case, what boots it for the com- 
munity which would prevent crime to improve a 
man’s conditions of life if, regardless of that im- 
provement, it is he and not conditions which will 
account for his behavior? To the contrary, I have 
a hunch that some criminals or potential criminals 
will be able to avoid crime because they have lis- 
tened to sermons or lectures by Father Coogan, 
or perhaps through the Confessionals, who would 
not have been able to avoid crime without such 
advantages. 

The argument that men have free will because 
they are conscious of choice is one of the simplest 
to refute, since it is easy to show such conscious- 
ness to be the result of conflicting emotional drives. 
However, I do not contend that either free will or 
determinism may be completely proved through 
cbjective evidence. I would suggest, however, that 
those who wish some sort of basis for their belief 
in free will, take counsel rather with certain phys- 
icists, mathematicians, and philosophers. They 
will have to choose their authorities, however, for 
facing the same data from atomic physics different 
scientists have given us interpretations, some 
favorable and some unfavorable to free will. At 
any rate, the opponents of determinism give us no 
real alternative explanation of crime. To them 
crime is essentially an inexplicable phenomenon. 
There thus can be no criminology. Logically if 
crime is inexplicable, it also is not preventable. 

The case for or against free will or determinism 
rests with the facts, not with pragmatic consider- 
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ations of the social effects of the two philosophies. 
Still it is legitimate to counter Father Coogan’s 
fears with the determinist’s hopes. For if the ac- 
ceptance of determinism is anathema to Father 
Coogan or to “the Founding Fathers,” it is never- 
theless the hope of the world to many social scien- 
tists. It is true that some fear the acceptance of 
determinism will lead men to drift along doing as 
they please with the defense that they could not 
help it. I have admitted elsewhere that this could 
happen and possibly has happened. It could hap- 
pen partly through a misunderstanding of deter- 
minism, but especially because other conditions in 
addition were favorable to crime. But proponents 
of determinism and social scientists generally do 
not crowd our prisons today. Nor are they conspic- 
uously or disproportionately engaged in noncrimi- 
nal exploitation of their fellowmen. This seems to 
be first because social scientists have other exper- 
iences favorable to the avoidance of crime. The 
same facts and experiences which have led them 
to a deterministic philosophy, have shown them 
also human interdependence, the need for and joys 
of co-operative living, and the dangers of exploi- 
tation. Moreover their very deterministic beliefs 
relieve them of the criminogenic burden of guilt 
feelings. An overpowering sense of guilt by no 
means always implies social motivations, or avoid- 
ance of future crimes. Guilt feelings seem rarely to 
lead to intelligent effort to avoid the causes of 
crime or seek socializing experiences. If such a 
conclusion is debatable, it is demonstrable that ac- 
ceptance of determinism relieves us of the basis for 
hate feeling toward those who injure us. Formerly 
we hated the mentally diseased. Now, knowing 
them to be products, we rather try to cure them. 
Discovery that criminals are products does not 
wholly eliminate emotional reactions against them. 
For man is an emotional animal, though capable 
of rational behavior. Moreover, when the criminal 
is in action, we must perforce protect ourselves 
against him. Nevertheless the most significant 
product of deterministic criminology—and in the 
last analysis that is the only kind there is—is the 
discovery that, to the extent we can act rationally, 
we don’t need to hate people any more! I submit 
that that is something in this crime-ridden society 
and this war-ridden world. I submit also that such 
a finding reinforces the golden rule—the Christian 
ethic. 


3 Matthew 6:44. 


And do we not here face a paradox, Father 
Coogan? The same social science which has chal- 
lenged the supernaturalism of religion provides 
significant reinforcement for the Christian ethic. 
Men capable of reasoning, recognizing their inter- 
dependence, relieved of hate feelings because see- 
ing one another as products, should be able more 
readily to follow the injunction of Jesus: to love 
their enemies and do good to them that hate them. 

But if social science denies free will, it does not 
eliminate religion, except so far as religion must 
be identified with supernaturalism. Seeing the 
world they know governed by cause and effect 
relations—seeing it orderly—social scientists tend 
to conceive of God and the unknown as orderly. 
The conflict which troubles Father Coogan exists 
because some degree of supernaturalism is still 
rather widespread in the teachings of most 
churches even in 1952. Determinism challenges 
supernaturalism, but it does not challenge all reli- 
gious tenets. It permits us to believe in a God if 
we wish. It only assumes that that God is orderly 
because His universe appears to be. 

But how does all this relate to the work of a 
probation officer? Accepting determinism, he will 
not leave the probationer to himself on the ground 
that under any circumstances, however adverse, he 
may renounce crime if he will. Rather the officer 
will realize that only by exposure to favorable so- 
cial relations may the probationer be able to re- 
verse a trend toward crime which resulted from 
previous adverse social relations. When signifi- 
cantly changed social relations are available, may 
not the officer say to his charge: “You are going 
to have new associates, Jim. After you have them, 
we expect it will be as difficult for you to commit 
crime as it formerly was for you to avoid crime. 
You may even find that it is more fun to be good 
—to be social—than to exploit others.” 

I have tried to suggest that probably Father 
Coogan and I have more in common than we have 
of disagreement. I have urged that we all have 
religion and that criminology can be consistent 
with religion if it does not imply supernaturalism. 
I have emphasized that determinism not only is 
not contrary to a social ethic but that it lends to it 
a support that had previously been lacking. The 
view that criminals are products is spreading, in 
spite of some setbacks. It is accepted by some law- 
yers and some churches. Perhaps as the Good Book 
says: “The stone (determinism and social science) 
that the builders refused” will “become the head 
stone of the corner” (the church and society gen- 
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erally).* At any rate it is “upon this rock’’®(ac- 
ceptance of cause and effect) that probation “must 
build its church” if it is to be effective. The doc- 


4 Psalms, 22. 
5 Matthew 16:18. 


trine of free will and supernaturalism hinder long- 
time programs to prevent crime, even though they 
have to be sympathetically recognized in dealing 
with those to whom they are still sacred. 


A COMMENT FROM KARL A. MENNINGER, M.D.* 
General Director, Educational Department, The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 


much sympathize with his point of view and 
that of Dr. Carr in regard to the indifference 
of the public toward the problem of crime. 

I also agree with Father Coogan in his opinion 
that this is connected in some way with a conven- 
tional isolation of religion which has prevailed 
not only in this country but all over the world for 
the past one or two generations. In that sense I 
agree with him, also, about the neglect by the 
“experts.” 

I also agree with Father Coogan in his impli- 
cation that most people are religious, or at least 
not antireligious. It is just for this reason that I 
do not agree with his somewhat querulous and 
defensive attitude in regard to religion. Although 
himself a cleric, he offers very little that is positive 
and constructive in regard to the function of reli- 
gion, but expends his energies in this article at- 


I HAVE READ Father Coogan’s article and very 


* Epitor’s Note: Dr. Menninger, past president of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association and an internationally known psychiatrist, 
was invited by the editors to comment on Father Coogan’s views regard- 
ing the contributions of psychiatry to criminology. 


tacking others for not doing what he himself 
doesn’t do either, in this article. 

I fully agree with Father Coogan in his criti- 
cism of Cavan, Sutherland, Barnes, and Reckless, 
but after all, these are by no means our only texts 
on criminology. Similarly, he sets out like Don 
Quixote to demolish psychiatry, but ignores the 
thousands of excellent psychiatric contributions 
to criminology. He takes a couple of clumsy 
swings at the “common attitude of psychiatrists” 
and quotes from a popular article in a lay journal 
to prove that psychoanalysts are confused, ending 
up with a rhetorical flourish about the eternal pos- 
sibility that the other fellow may be wrong. 

Father Coogan is a scientist and a religionist. 
In either role, he has a perfect right to be critical. 
But in the role of a scientist, he should make criti- 
cisms that are objective and fair; and in his role 
as a religionist, he should, I think, make criti- 
cisms that are kindly and constructive. That is 
my opinion; evidently he doesn’t agree with me. 


LooK WELL TO THY HEART... 


The courtroom of Judge Charles G. Briggle of 
the United States District Court at Springfield, 
Illinois, was filled and there were tense moments 
as the various witnesses were called to the stand. 
After all the witnesses had been heard, Judge 
Briggle made the following remarks: 

The thing that has been more persuasive to me than 
anything else is the recommendation of my probation 
officer. He speaks from the heart and sometimes I think 


that maybe his feelings about his fellow men may warp 
and bias his better judgment. Yet, he really has in this 


Epitor’s Note: Chief Probation Officer Basil W. Ogg is the officer to 
whom Judge Briggle refers. 


case, and in every other case, no motive other than to 
satisfy his own conscience, and that is what this court 
is trying to do. The probation officer believes this boy 
should have another chance. He feels he can work with 
him and his family and keep him on the straight road 
from here on. 

I want to say to you gentlemen, all of you, that my 
probation officer has been with this court a long while. 
He has done a lot of good as a probation officer. He has 
never knowingly made a recommendation that he did not 
believe was honest and right. 

There is an old biblical quotation that goes something 
like this: “Look well to thy heart, for out of it are the 
issues of life.” There is a lot in that. 

I am not sending him to the penitentiary this morning. 
I am going to follow the recommendations of my proba- 
tion officer and put him on probation. 


A Judge’s Views on the Question of Punishment as a Deterrent 
and the Capacity of a Defendant To Pay a Fine 


EpITorS’ NOTE: The editors wish to bring to 
the attention of the readers of FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION the following pertinent observations on the 
question of punishment as a deterrent and the 
capacity of the defendant to pay a fine as pre- 
sented in the appended footnotes of an opinion, 
United States v. John Doe et al (Criminal No. 
8412 D. C. Conn.), recently rendered by Judge 
Carroll C. Hincks of the United States District 
Court for the District of Connecticut. Each of 
these questions is of special concern to all en- 
gaged in the field of corrections. Judges and pro- 
bation officers in particular will be interested in 
the informative, thoughtful, and realistic points 
of view so clearly and succinctly asserted by Judge 
Hincks on these more or less controversial ques- 
tions. 

5. Generally speaking, the popular notion that drastic 
sentences are effective to deter potential offenders from 
crime is at variance, I think, with the history and mod- 
ern content of criminology. Certainly severity of sentence 
is far less effective as a deterrent than certainty of de- 


tection and sentence. However, in the field of calculated 
crimes committed for pecuniary gain, I at least hold to 


the view that together with the possibility of detection 
and conviction, the likelihood of a pecuniary penalty 
over and above the loss of the fruits of crime may be 
expected to be one of the calculated risks which might 
have some deterrent effect on a potential offender. 

6. In my view, a fine known to be beyond the de- 
fendant’s capacity to pay is not in accordance with 
sound sentencing policy. Like any judicial order which 
is not enforced it breeds disrespect for the judicial 
process. It tends to encourage lack of executive diligence 
in the collection of fines which with due diligence are 
collectible. If accompanied by a sentence of confinement 
it constitutes an arbitrary obstruction of parole and cre- 
ates undesirable custodial problems. By obstructing eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, in the long run it operates to fo- 
ment rather than to deter crime. And just as sound 
departmental policy requires that upon imposition of a 
fine a prompt and thorough collection effort should be 
made, so sound sentencing policy requires that if the 
fine imposed is then found to exceed the defendant’s 
capacity to pay, report of that fact should be made to 
the court through the U. S. Attorney before the expira- 
tion of the sixty days within which under Rule 35 the 
court has power to abate the sentence. In tax frauds 
any jeopardy or other assessment which has become a 
lien upon the defendant’s property to secure his civil 
liability will normally affect the capacity to pay a crimi- 
nal fine. In such cases information will often be needed 
whereby the judge can determine, at least approximately, 
the extent, if any, to which the liened property after the 
discharge of the lien, may become available for payment 
of a criminal fine. 


Letter to the Editor 


A Judge Comments on Father Coogan’s Article 


To THE EDITOR: 


Commenting on the article entitled “The Myth Mind in 
an Engineer’s World,” appearing in the March issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION, and on the general subject of the in- 
fluence or use of religion in correcting juvenile delinquency, 
or in helping to reform those involved in criminal tenden- 
cies or behavior, I am definitely of the opinion after some 
20 years’ experience as judge of a juvenile court that the 
influence of religion in such matters has a most vital and 
productive role when correctly interpreted and applied. I 
find that those who minimize the effect of religion in such 
matters are frequently those who themselves are without 
any particular religious experience and enthusiasm, and 
who would feel embarrassed in trying to use such ap- 
-proaches as part of their official duties because of the lack 
of such actual and profitable experience in their own lives. 

I have noted in the past several years that a great many 
social workers who are recruited for the important task 
of counseling our young people who are in conflict with 
the law, or who have welfare problems, have no particular 
religious experience at all, and are themselves in need, in 
their private lives, of receiving personal religious experi- 
ences. This group, of course, cannot be expected to par- 
ticularly recommend religion to any of those coming under 
their influence without considerable embarrassment or 
twinges of conscience because of the lack of religion in 
their own lives. Of course, there are many exceptions of 
religiously-inspired social workers who, I have observed, 
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will go farther and work harder to aid young people in 
trouble than a person filling a similar position with ade- 
quate technical training but without any religion in their 
own lives. I have attended many social welfare conferences 
of various kinds and try to keep up to date in trends of 
social welfare, but I continue to get the thought that too 
many social workers have the impression that changing 
people’s lives for the better depends entirely on such 
things as good health, good housing, good recreation, good 
employment, good education, and similar expressions of 
physical surroundings. 

My experience indicates that somewhere in a person’s 
life there must be a definite effort to change or convert the 
thinking of such individuals before any reformation or so- 
cial welfare assistance may be expected to be permanent, 
and that all of these physical things on which so many so- 
cial workers place their reliance are in effect only part of 
a program, and if the importance of religious influence and 
training is omitted, the job is incomplete and such lives 
are turned loose on the world like a ship without a rudder 
or compass. I have also found during my many years on 
the bench that a certain amount of “moral preaching,” ac- 
companied by other collateral, supplementary, and practi- 


cal programs, has borne excellent fruit in the future lives 


of those coming in contact with such a program with some 
suggestion of religion in it. 

What I have said about social workers often applies to 
psychiatrists and doctors when such individuals themselves 
have no religious experience or background, and also ap- 
plies to judges, many of whom, I regret to say, are not 


LOOKING AT THE LAW 


religious-minded and, in some instances, have rather care- 
less codes of personal behavior or conduct off the bench. 
I also feel that many of our educational institutions giving 
courses in the training of social workers likewise fail to 
subscribe to the use of religious or spiritual training as a 
part of the curriculum of such courses, thus perpetuating 
the lack of religious influence in their students. 

I suggest, therefore, that to the extent that social work- 
ers, psychiatrists, judges, doctors, and others who work 
with problem children and problem adults acquire personal 
experience or religious appreciation, and the more they 
seek to pass religious influence on, then the more they ap- 
preciate the value of religious and moral approach in deal- 
ing with juveniles or adults. 

If we p si to make a distinction between morals and 
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religion, such distinctions are more or less theoretical than 
real because, historically, usually the more generally ac- 
cepted of our morals have had a religious genealogy, based 
primarily on the Ten Commandments and the Laws of 
Moses as given us in the Holy Writ. I have also found in 
my experience that these great religious principles may 
be suggested to juveniles on a nonsectarian basis and with- 
out giving offense to any religious group. I am sure the 
majority of judges and others who have had long experi- 
ence in this field more or less agree with the comments 
herein made. 


April 30, 1952 JUDGE WALTER H. BECKHAM 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 


Miami, Fla. 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. Has a federal court power, when imposing sentence on 
a defendant who is serving a state sentence, to direct that 
its sentence shall run concurrently with state sentence? 


In our belief the answer is supplied by two statutes. In 
natural sequence these are Sections 4082 and 3568, Title 18, 
} ona The first-named, so far as pertinent here, directs 
that: 


“Persons convicted of an offense against the United 
States shall be committed, for such terms of imprison- 
ment as the court may direct, to the custody of the 
Attorney General of the United States or his author- 
ized representative, who shall designate the places of 
confinement where the sentences shall be served. The 
Attorney General may designate any available, suit- 
able, and appropriate institutions, whether maintained 
by the Federal Government or otherwise, etc.” 

The other statute (3568) directs that: 


“The sentence of imprisonment of any person con- 
victed of an offense in a court of the United States 
shall commence to run from the date on which such 
person is received at the penitentiary, reformatory, 
or jail, for service of said sentence. 

“If any such person shall be committed to a jail or 
other place of detention to wait transportation to the 
place at which his sentence is to be served, his sentence 
shall commence to run from the date on which he is 
received at such jail or other place of detention. 

“No sentence shall prescribe any other method of 
computing the term.” 

Under 4082 the court, in pronouncing sentence, is direc- 
ted to commit “to the custody of the Attorney General,” 
and the latter is vested with the duty and power to desig- 
nate the particular institution where the sentence shall be 
served. The mere statement of these respective spheres of 
authority serves to point up the fact that when a federal 
court orders its sentence to run concurrently with a state 
sentence in course of service, compliance with such order 
is impossible unless the Director of the Bureau of Prisons 
(as the Attorney General’s authorized representative) des- 
ignates the particular state institution in which the state 
sentence is being served. And that result takes from the 
Attorney General the prerogative of selection which the 
statute confers, a result no less true even though the sta- 
tute authorizes the Attorney General to designate any 
penal institution whether federal or state. 


The mandate of Section 3568 is that service of a sentence 
shall commence from the date of receipt at the peniten- 
tiary, reformatory, or jail, but including local detention 
while awaiting transportation to the institution designated. 
The statute (successor to 709(a), enacted in 1932, and 
remaining unchanged) permits no other method of compu- 
tation. Its language has been interpreted by at least four 
appellate courts as barring commencement of sentence un- 
til a defendant is in fact in the custody of the Attorney 
General and therefore available for prompt commitment to 
a federal institution. See Zerbst v. McPike (C.A. 5), 97 F. 
(2) 253; Rohr v. Hudspeth (C.A. 10), 105 F. (2) 747; 
Lunsford v. Hudspeth (C.A. 10), 126 F. (2) 653; Vanover 
v. Cox (C.A. 8), 186 F. (2) 442; and Strewl v. McGrath 
(C.A. D.C.), 191 F. (2) 347. It should be said that in all 
but one of the cited cases the federal sentence contained no 
direction concerning its service in relation to any state sen- 
tence. In the Rohr case, however, the trial court’s sentence 
read “five years imprisonment from this date in the United 
States Penitentiary at Leavenworth.” The subsequent claim 
of Rohr that the underscored words put his sentence into 
effect immediately, notwithstanding the fact that he was 
returned to state custody (whence he came), was turned 
down on the ground that the exclusive computation pre- 
scribed by the statute made the words “from this date” 
inoperative. The other three decisions also make it abun- 
dantly clear that the language of Section 3568 requires 
physical custody and control of a prisoner by the Attorney 
General in order to make a federal sentence effective. 

It is no secret that our district courts on occasion direct 
(in so many words) concurrent service of federal sentences 
with state sentences. Neither is it a secret that such com- 
mands are honored. Why, and how? The answer is found in 
what may be termed “administrative courtesy,” in that the 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons almost without exception 
designates the appropriate state institution when, and only 
when, the sentence specifically orders concurrent service 
with a state sentence. This administrative co-operation 
with judicial desires accounts for two facts. It explains 
the absence of any court decision on the question of a 
trial court’s power in the direction indicated, and it is 
responsible for conforming instructions in the United 
States Marshals Manual, pp. 711.02, 711.03. However, rec- 
ognition of such sentences by the administrative author- 
ities and their compliance with the specification of concur- 
rent service leaves the question of power unaffected. The 
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few decisions interpreting the above quoted statutes leave 
us without reasonable doubt that courts lack power in any 
case to enter judgments of the type presented by the ques- 
tion. 

2. Public Law 255, approved November 2, 1951, amending 
and increasing the penalty provisions for narcotic law vio- 
lations, and prohibiting probation for second and subse- 
quent offenses, has provoked the following questions: (a) 
Does it apply to marihuana cases; (b) Does it apply to 
persons now on probation following a narcotic conviction 
if they violate the narcotic laws anew; and (c) Does it 
apply to narcotic convictions in other than federal courts. 


As to (a) the answer is ascertainable only by tracing 
the provisions of Public Law 255 through Title 26, U.S.C. 
Section 2 of Public Law 255 amends Section 2557(b) (1) 
of the Internal Revenue Code by providing that, “Who- 
ever commits an offense or conspires to commit an offense 
described in this subchapter, subchapter C of this chapter,” 
etc., shall be subject to the specified larger penalties and 
ineligible for probation upon second and subsequent con- 
victions. The clue is the above-quoted “subchapter C of 
this chapter.” Section 2557(b) (1) appears in Chapter 23 
which covers the subject of narcotics. Subchapter C of that 
chapter covers the subject of marihuana. There is, there- 
fore, no doubt that Public Law 255 applies to cases of 
marihuana violations. 

As to (b) the answer depends upon the procedure fol- 
lowed. If the probationer is cited as a probation violator 
and the proceeding ends in revocation, the punishment 
would be governed by the statute first violated. If, on the 
other hand, the new offense brought about an indictment 
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and conviction thereunder, the punishment prescribed by 
Public Law 255 would control. 

As to (c) the answer is “no.” It applies exclusively to 
convictions in federal courts. 


RECENT COURT DECISION 


Public Law 62,* enacted June 29, 1951, which amended 
Section 4164, Title 18, by shortening the period of super- 
vision for prisoners conditionally released by 180 days has 
undergone its first test in the District Court of Kansas. 
In Wall v. Hunter (Warden) the petitioner Wall contended 
in a habeas corpus action that his supervision period, with 
credit for 180 days, had expired before the Board of Parole 
issued a violator warrant. The facts were that Wall had 
been conditionally released in March 1951, prior to passage 
of Public Law 62, and thus was released to remain under 
parole supervision for the maximum term of sentence. Peti- 
tioner’s contention was sustainable upon a finding by the 
court that Public Law 62 should be construed as retroactive 
in its application. The court did so find as a matter of law 
> Naat petitioner’s immediate discharge on March 31, 
1 

Appeal from the finding and order is under considera- 
tion. That the district court erred is strongly indicated by 
the contrary view taken by the Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit in Hiatt (Warden) v. Hilliard, 180 F. (2) 
453. That court held that Sections 4161 and 4165, Title 18, 
involving good time and limitation of its forfeiture, were 
not retroactive in application because of the settled rule 
of statutory construction that a statute is to be given 
prospective effect unless its language expresses or implies 
a contrary intent. Section 4161 contains no language to 
sustain retroactive application. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by BEN S. MEEKER 


“Criminology and Penal Reform in France,” by Jean 
Pinatel (January 1952). This article provides a convenient 
and well-organized account of developments in French 
penal reform during the past decade. Until 1938 the French 
penal system remained essentially that established during 
the 19th century and rested primarily upon the system of 
transportation of serious offenders and recidivists to 
French colonies. Beginning with an Order in Council of 
June 17, 1988, and the law of July 6, 1942, transportation 
was abolished and France embarked upon a new era in 
penal treatment. This article divides the subsequent de- 
velopment into three periods: first, the period of planning, 
1944 to 1945; second, a period of experiment and achieve- 
ment, 1945 to 1950; and third, the current period of prac- 
tical organization from 1950 on. 

Having made the initial step, a prison reform movement 
designed to bring into existence the application of modern 
knowledge about crime causation and treatment was com- 
menced. Devoid of the sterile tradition of cellular confine- 
ment and “moral rehabilitation” through the abnormal 
process of isolating and segrating offenders in huge pris- 
ons, France has been free to experiment and objectively 
criticize both the best and the worst in modern penal treat- 


ment. After 5 years of interesting experiment, the French 
penal authorities have concluded “that social reinstate- 
ment of a delinquent can only be achieved when put to the 
test of life, that is, in touch with society.” For this reason, 
says the author, “The old moralizing conception of reform- 
ation must be replaced by the utilitarian idea of social re- 
habilitation.” It is their conviction that the old theory of 
“moral rehabilitation” by detention has no foundation out- 
side a definite religious context, and that therefore any 
system that depends primarily on a prison method for re- 
formation is doomed to defeat. 

Commencing in 1950, therefore, France has embarked on 
a threefold program: first, a noninstitutional treatment 
program which will advocate the broad use of probation; 
second, a program termed “preliberty and semiliberty,” 
during which, certain classes of prisoners will be permit- 
ted freedom in the daytime to complete employment outside 
the prisons, with enforced residence in a confinement cen- 
ter at night as well as on nonworking days, during a mini- 
mum period of 3 months; and third, a provision in their 
new program, relating to offenders sentenced to terms of 
more than 2 years which authorizes their referral to a 
selection center for screening and observation during a 
period of 6 weeks. This experiment is, of course, too new 
to evalate, but it should be closely observed by American 
penal and correctional officials. Certainly our experience 
in this country, which has been so largely dedicated to a 
nonsocial method of treatment by segregation, strict con- 
finement, and artificial regimentation, has failed to achieve 
the goals set by its 19th century founders. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


“Boy’s Clubs and Their Social Patterns,” by E. S. Piercy 
(January 1952). This article constitutes an intersting re- 
port on a 3-year research project carried on by the Re- 
search Department of the National Association of Boy’s 
Clubs in Britain. The focus of the study was on what the 
author terms “wastage” in club membership which means 
voluntary withdrawal of boys from club membership. Be- 
lieving that Boy’s Clubs provide a particularly fertile area 
for the study of the free society of adolescents—at least 
free in the sense that they are free to join or leave—the 
research group attempted to isolate factors which deter- 
mine the choice of a boy to leave or join a club. The report 
indicates that most boys who quit Boy’s Clubs quit during 
the first 6 months of membership. About a third of the boys 
departed within this period. 

The second finding concerned research directed toward 
discovering some of the qualitative aspects of factors lead- 
ing to either remaining or departing from the club. The 
conclusions reached indicate that the success or failure of 
club membership appears to be determined by membership 
in a small subgroup within the larger club organization. 
These small groups were found to range in size from a pair 
of individuals to small groups of five or six. In studying 
these small groups the researchers discovered three fairly 
definite factors contributing to affinity between members 
of these small groups; boys of the same age tended to be- 
come friends; boys of the same general socioeconomic sta- 
tus tended to associate; and likewise, boys of similar in- 
telligence tended to gravitate together. 

A fourth tentative observation was that boys of similar 
moral or ethical backgrounds tended to form these small 
subgroups. This study focussed attention on only one type 
of group, the friendship group, though during their re- 
search they observed other types of groups, all on a func- 
tional basis. The report suggests that the function of the 
group is to meet a felt or unconscious need of each boy. 
Therefore, by study of the composition of such groups, 
clues to these needs may be discovered. 

The author presents a very interesting chart diagram- 
ing the friendship subgroupings of boys within the mem- 
bership of a typical Boy’s Club as found in this research. 
Sufficient evidence appears to have been found to docu- 
ment fairly well the basic hypothesis that either the boy 
who leaves the club within 6 months fails to become an 
accepted member of a small subgroup, or the leader of the 
small subgroup to which he does become attached moves 
from the district or for other objective reason leaves the 
club. Occasionally a small subgroup was observed which ap- 
parently was so tight-knit and provincial that it never was 


able to become integrated into the larger club body, and as’ 


a result eventually this entire small subgroup departed. 
The chart also shows the valuable intersubgroup relation- 
ships which give cohesion to the total club. When the 
smaller subgroup is properly integrated into the larger 
group, socialization flowers, yet it is important for the 
subgroup to remain free to live its own life provided its 
existence is not subversive to the total group involved. 

The author attempts to relate the implications of this 
study to the problem of delinquency. He observes that 
many studies have shown that the delinquent youth is 
characterized by a sense of insecurity, immaturity, and 
frequent failure at socialization. These youths may seek 
to break into a gang by delinquent behavior where the co- 
hesion is perhaps the delinquent pattern. Such small groups 
may become subgroups of a club where they will eventu- 
ally be rejected because they will be considered sub- 
versive to the club’s general membership. A group of this 
type may be a barrier to the maturing process as it may 
serve merely to prolong the adolescent phase of immatur- 
ity, since the members of such a subgroup give recognition 
to adolescent aggression and merely arrest the socializa- 
tion process. Some have suggested special clubs for such 
youngsters, but to segregate boys who have similar charac- 
ter defects is immediately questioned, particularly if, as 
the author believes, a boy’s group can be the most im- 
portant educational influence in the lives of youngsters 
through association with peers of stable character. 

This research suggests the need for further study of the 
process of integration of a difficult youth or a difficult 
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group into an established club. Is part of the failure due to 
faulty club structure? The author also concludes that group 
membership is an essential step in the progress from child- 
hood to maturity. 

Further research in this field is of crucial importance to 
the sociology of delinquency. 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Destiny of Probation and Parole,” by Judge George 
W. Smyth (November-December 1951). This is a paper de- 
livered by the President of the National Probation and 
Parole Association at the Annual Congress of Correction 
at Biloxi, Mississippi. This noted judge begins by pointing 
out that probation and parole are vaguely understood by 
the public and thus must be sold to the people to get their 
support. He says probation was first used in criminal 
courts and soon a ‘special use was developed in juvenile 
courts. He then describes the careful study made of juvenile 
offenders prior to final disposition of their cases, and that 
the objective is to prevent future delinquency—correction 
and not punishment being intended. The presentence inves- 
tigation report is helpful whether a prison sentence or 
probation term is imposed. If a prison sentence is imposed 
then the report can serve as a basis for beginning plans 
for eventual parole. 

The object of parole, he says, is to assist the released 
prisoner to return and adjust successfully to society. He 
then lists 10 separate things that must be done to insure 
successful probation and parole. Most of them have to do 
with the qualifications, skills, selection, training, and sala- 
ries of the personnel needed to handle adequately offenders 
on probation and parole. 


“Continuance of Services Following Termination of Pro- 
bation,” by Victor H. Evjen (November-December 1951). 
At the Annual Congress of Correction Mr. Evjen, assis- 
tant chief of probation in the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, discusses the problems arising from 
and incident to the question asked by Professor Sheldon 
Glueck as to whether a postprobation service could be made 
available to persons whose probation sentences have ex- 
pired, but who need help and advice. Dr. Glueck believes 
such a service is desirable and feels it should be a free and 
voluntary one. Mr. Evjen reviews many problems and con- 
siderations such as the legal implications of such a prac- 
tice, whether probation officers would have sufficient time 
to give to such a program, whether probation periods 
should be extended in order to legalize the service, whether 
such service is psychologically healthy, and actually pre- 
vents future crimes, and whether probationers would be- 
come more and more dependent upon the probation :officer. 
He concludes that careful study and research is needed to 
determine the value of the kind of postprobation service 
that is proposed. 

“The Texas Prison System After Three and a Half 
Years,” by Margaret Davis (January-February 1952). This 
staff writer for the Houston Press has given a rather 
detailed report of progress made since General Manager 
O. B. Ellis made a report and recommendations to the 
Texas Governor in 1948 shortly after taking over the man- 
agement of the Texas prison system. According to the 
report modern buildings have replaced shacks; production 
of farm crops, industrial shops, live stock herds and dair- 
ies have increased; the per capita cost has decreased; 
standards for employment and salary scales for personnel 
have been raised; vocational and academic education pro- 
grams have been installed; the escape rate and self-muti- 
lation rate have decreased materially; prisoner morale is 
considerably better; the parole board now hears the appli- 
cants individually and the state colleges and other agen- 
cies now help plan and direct the program. All this has 
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come about as a community co-operation project in a brief 
period of time, according to the paper, but Mr. Ellis warns 
that only a start has been made. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Delinquency in Europe after World War II,” by F. E. 
Louwage (May-June 1951). The author of this article is 
the Inspector General of the Belgian Ministry of Justice 
and President of the International Commission for Crimi- 
nal Police. Scarcities of food, shelter and employment; the 
breakdown of families by death, detention or deportation; 
unrest resulting from political or economical collaboration 
with the forces of the enemy; forced work drafts of wom- 
en having dependent children; reduction and poor equip- 
ment of police possessing weak motivation to enforce the 
falsified identification papers and lack of communications 
are depicted by the author as accounting for the tre- 
mendous increase in crime in Europe in 1945 and 1946. 
The general population came to regard smugglers as 
benefactors, and even the theretofore honorable persons 
contracted the habit of disrespect for all kinds of legal 
regulations. Many young people determined never to 
work at all. Many persons, acting with patriotic inten- 
tions, learned to make and handle explosives. After libera- 
tion, mass arrests perforce produced concentration camps 
and provisional penitentiaries. Judiciary and penitentiary 
authorities had to relax punishment of prisoners under 
restraint for common-law crimes. Especially in Germany, 
the excessive adult female population caused many to re- 
sort to adultery, prostitution, abortion, and larceny; homo- 
sexuality became widespread. Weapons which had been 
parachuted for forces resisting the enemy fell frequently 
into criminal hands, at a time when law-abiding persons 
and police had no weapons for their own defense. Rob- 
beries, assaults, bank and post office burglaries with the 
use of arms were committed on a large scale. Even with 
liberation came an added force toward crime—the tempting 
black marketing of liberating-army stores. 

But in 1948 homes were rebuilt, food and clothing were 
imported, industry and trade were renewed, and many 
gained employment. Prisoners of war and deported persons 
returned home, schools reopened, and both official and pri- 
vate organizations looked after abandoned youths. The po- 
lice forces were augmented and equipped properly. The In- 
ternational Commission for Criminal Police reorganized 
the exchange of police information and international co- 
operation. Prisons operated normally and the national 
government took adequate measures to restore law and 
order. At present, the rate of crime is still alarmingly high, 
but lessening as restoration of the countries continues. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“Alcoholism and Lobotomy,” by Beatrice Talbot, Elizabeth 
C. Bellis, and Milton Greenblatt M.D. (September 1951). 
This is a report on 179 mentally-ill patients who under- 
went bilateral prefrontal lobotomy at the Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital. Because of subsequent discharge to the 
community, these persons all had access to alcoholic bever- 
ages, and therefore their drinking habits could be satis- 
factorily evaluated. Before the operation, alcoholic drink- 
ing had been a problem in 12 of these patients. 

The study revealed the following: 162 patients did not 
drink to excess either before or after the operation; 3 pa- 


tients drank to excess before but not after the operation; 5 
patients drank to excess after the operation but not before; 
9 patients drank to excess both before and after the opera- 
tion. It is apparent that in 93 percent of the patients, 
drinking habits were unchanged after lobotomy. In 5 per- 
cent drinking habits deteriorated, and in 2 percent they 
improved. Of the 12 alcoholic patients who underwent the 
operation, 3 became abstainers after the operation; 9 con- 
tinued as problem drinkers. 

This experience checks with that of Dr. W. Freeman 
and Dr. J. W. Watts who performed prefrontal lobotomy 
in patients with severe alcoholism not complicated by ma- 
jor psychosis. It was thought that lessening of anxiety, 
tension, and obsessive drive might reduce or eliminate the 
alcoholism. The results were disappointing. 

“Alcoholism as a Sickness,” by Leopold Erwin Wexberg, 
M.D. (June 1951). The statement “Alcoholism is a sick- 
ness” has become symbolic for what is called the modern 
approach to this problem. However, there are many persons 
who do not accept this concept. 

Dr. Wexberg compares the course of malignancy with 
“malignant habit” of addiction to alcohol. The uninhibited 
growth of a malignant tumor is paralleled by the ever- 
accelerating momentum of addiction and the increasing tol- 
erance of the addict. Like cancer, the addictive habit exists 
and grows parasitical at the expense of the total organism 
or personality without giving anything in return. Just as 
cancer invades neighboring structures, addictive drinking 
more and more replaces other forms of ingestion and met- 
abolic activity. Finally, the malignant habit invades more 
and more distant areas of the sick personality, destroying 
its value system and replacing it by the single remaining 
value of alcoholic satisfaction. The result is deterioration 
of the personality. It is Dr. Wexberg’s opinion that this 
process, described as the malignant habit of addiction, can 
properly be classified as a disease. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“The Making of a Sex Offender,” by Richard L. Jenkins, 
M.D. (September 1951). Controversial legal, religious, and 
personal concepts are avoided in this interesting study of 
the criminal sex offender. The difference in sexual motiv- 
ation between the law-abiding man and the rapist lies not 
in a difference of sex impulse but in a difference of inhi- 
bition and consideration for the personality of others. Per- 
sons lacking in affectional child-parent relations are likely 
to develop egocentric personalities, lacking in conscience 
and feeling for others, according to the author. 

Because sex is often the most tabooed subject, “... filth 
and crime may become channels more available for the ex- 
pression of sexual feeling than normal sexual behavior.” 
The psychological and social significance of sexual deviates 
and their treatment, particularly for the Peeping Tom, 
the homosexual, the rapist, and the exhibitionist, are ex- 
plained. Court hearings must be free from the misinformed, 
hysterical opinions of a prejudiced public if we are to re- 
duce effectively the menace to society of the sex offender. 

“Cultural Factors and Juvenile Delinquency in Hawaii,” 
by Walter Ing (September 1951). Understanding that cul- 
tural differences are one of the multiple causes of juvenile 
delinquency is a prerequisite for an appreciation of the 
emotional and social factors influencing the behavior of 
Hawaiian youth. The probation officer of Hawaii must be 
familiar with ethnic backgrounds and know the acceptance 
of certain codes and practices if he is to be of service to 
the youth or to his court. Part-Hawaiian youngsters lead 
other racial groups in both major and minor delinquencies. 
These children who come from the lower socioeconomic 
group make up the majority of the population of the boys’ 
and girls’ training schools. 
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“In the process of acculturation there is an interplay 
between relinquishing old world customs and adopting new 
ones. Changes occur in food habits; social controls shift; 
a more tolerant attitude often develops toward other races 
in this continuous assimilative period.” These modifications 
may also create social disorganization that is reflected in 
crime, mental illness, and delinquency. The impact of new 
experiences, the breaking of old controls and patterns of 
behavior, especially those concerning family life, are noted 
in discussing the Chinese patriarchal family type, the Fili- 
pino parent, and the “Hanai,” or foster child, of Hawaiian 
custom. 

“A Triangle of Treatment,” by Margaretta K. Bower, 
M.D. (November 1951). The court, probation officer, and 
psychiatrist team up effectively to plan treatment for a 19- 
year-old student nurse, a schizophrenic, convicted of infan- 
ticide. Therapeutic aspects of the case were aggravated by 
the ordering of treatment as the patient had to overcome 
the concept that the treatment was part of the punishment. 
The court had the courage, against adverse publicity, to 
grant probation, making specialized care available. The 
probation officer’s role was negative in part, for he had to 
accept the patient’s hatred for many months while retain- 
ing major responsibility for her. 

In this instance intensive psychiatric care was made 
possible by the co-ordinated, intelligent efforts of leaders 
in probation and psychiatry. Although the article shows 
the encouraging results of such enlightened teamwork, 
your reviewer does not believe it represents the desired or 
probably needed procedure in the a of probation 
court cases, in light of cost, limited facilities and personnel. 
This treatment would be infinitely valuable to those few 
defendants whose social adjustment demanded diagnosis 
and treatment of major mental disturbances. 

“The Community’s Stake in a Survey,” by Bernard K. 
Schram (November 1951). Enlightened planning rather 
than “high pressure” tactics or political horsetrading en- 
abled intelligent, prompt community response to the St. 
Louis survey of probation and parole needs. Bar Associ- 
ation members, judges, deans of social work schools, and 
probation officers developed wide interest in the recom- 
mended reforms. Newspapers, radio stations, community 
organizations, and public officials publicized the campaign 
and helped raise the funds. The entire procedure was a 
classical example of how public relations can be put to 
work for community progress. 

The author summarizes the St. Louis experiences by 
outlining the essential steps to the success of any similar 
campaign: (1) Possession of dependable data on the exist- 
ing system, together with a realistic plan for constructive 
change; (2) A well-rounded general program of public 
education and a specific, direct-interview “selling” presen- 
tation to all agencies and officials involved, during which 
the urgency of the need must be graphically portrayed; 
and (3) Provision of a readily accessible channel through 
which interested groups can work for improvement. 

“Probation for the Drug Addict,” by John A. Shelly (Jan- 
uary 1952). The return of the addict to a position of self- 
support and self-respect in the community is one goal of 
rehabilitation. The most difficult aspect of treatment is to 
rid the addict of the habit permanently, for he must de- 
velop a desire and ability to live without drugs. Medical 
leaders believe that favorable adjustment in the community 
requires at least 3 years of supervision following hospitali- 
zation. 

The author presents a discouraging but realistic argu- 
ment for treatment of addicts on probation: 85 percent 
eventually return to drugs; they represent emotionally 
immature, socially maladjusted individuals who, even with- 
out the curse of addiction, would be problems to someone. 
It also must be recognized, he continues, that a will power 
of hundredfold strength is necessary to combat narcotic 
craving and that these weak individuals will suffer re- 
lapses. The causes of such relapses have been found to be 
basically the same as those for the addiction in the first 
place. 


Your reviewer questions the wisdom of probation super- 
vision for confirmed addicts. Prognosis for “cure” is very 
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poor; the specialized, professional supervision demanded 
because of the complex social and medical factors involved 
will require full-time attention of the probation officer. 
Concentrated attention on the challenging cases, however 
worthy, also may deprive more promising persons of needed 
services, thus limiting the effectiveness of the officer. 

“Parole Perspectives,” by Charles Bluestein (January 
1952). This thought-provoking discussion suggests a re- 
evaluation of parole methods and objectives. Many current 
practices are said to be inconsistent with casework stand- 
ards. Officers spread their services too thin, often waste 
time and energy “. . . on the perfect risk or the hopeless 
psychopath.” Unplanned field visits and purposeless office 
interviews are criticized. Adjustments of many persons 
are weakened by routine or surprise visits which the 
parolee may regard as an invasion of his rights and pri- 
vacy or as an intentional checkup in which the officer spies 
on the person and his family. Although many readers may 
not accept the author’s contentions and conclusions, they 
will appreciate the practical and challenging values of his 
presentation. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by CHARLES H. Z. MEYER, Ph.D. 


“The Sociology of Gambling,” by Herbert A. Block, (Nov- 
ember 1951). Gambling from very ancient times has been 
an important form of recreation which, in itself, is not 
necessarily evil. It becomes a social pathology only when it 
interferes with normally expected productive functions of 
a society. Leisure may be respectably enjoyed in most soci- 
eties only when work is put first. It is not the nature of 
gambling itself, but the gambler’s failure to produce, which 
develops widespread resentment against him. The degree of 
social resistance to gambling varies with social class. Those 
groups which make their living primarily by competitive 
pursuits and maintain status by monetary standards are 
less resistant to exploiting the chance element in human 
life. In underprivileged economic groups such unproductive 
activity is strongly condemned, whereas in wealthier 
groups, gambling, though “wasteful,” does not carry the 
same stigma. It does not interfere as much with middle- 
class productivity which is largely by manipulation. . 

Operating against chance is the struggle for social se- 
curity. Every society strives to reduce ignorance and the 
unpredictable so as to increase its security. Where knowl- 
edge of the outcome of a given series of human events is 
certain, there is no incentive toward competition or social 
striving. If the outcome of an event is known beforehand by 
everyone there can be no gambling. Ignorance of events 
serves as a dynamic function in all societies. It makes 
chance possible. Since a certain degree of ignorance of hu- 
man events always exists, gambling will remain a dilemma 
of modern society. It cannot be permitted to go uncontrolled 
without loss of social security, and yet it cannot be fully 
controlled because of the dynamic of the unpredictable. 
People will always have to take a chance on the outcome. 

“Personnel Counseling: The Hawthorne Case,” by Jeanne 
L. Wilensky and Harold L. Wilensky (November 1951). 
This article is the result of a 3-year study of the personnel 
counseling program at the Hawthorne Plant of the Western 
Electric Company at Chicago. The Hawthorne Plant coun- 
seling service is frequently referred to as the ultimate in 
human relations in industry. The analysis of this program 
reveals that it assists the carrying-out of managerial con- 
trol; it acts as a good-will agent and drains off resentment 
and bitterness that might otherwise take the form of mili- 
tant unionism. Some resistance was found to exist to the 
counseling program on the part of workers, and by union 
representatives. Even management offers some resistance 
to the program as a possible “molly-coddling” of stubborn 
workers. 
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“Crime News In Colorado Newspapers,” by F. James 
Davis (January 1952). It was found that the amount of 
crime news in four Colorado newspapers had no relation to 
the actual crime rates in the state. When public opinion 
notes a crime wave, this usually reflects the amount of 
crime news published rather than the actual crime rates in 
the state. Some of the evidence, however, seems to contra- 
dict this hypothesis. Further study is indicated. 


“Suicide and Crime in Folk and In Secular Sogiety,” by 
Austin L. Porterfield (January 1952). This study was made 
of the city of Fort Worth, Texas, to test whether secular 
society has more suicide and crime than folk society. Folk 
society is assumed to be more integrated, closer knit by 
kinship bonds, friendships, and neighborhood ties. Secular 
society is just the opposite where face to face contacts are 
at a minimum. However, it was learned that Fort Worth is 
not that clearly divisible, but that there is a continuum 
from one extreme to the other. Along this continuum, for 
which an index is provided, suicide and crime rates were 
compared. In general the study seems to show that the 
secular,. especially upper-class, society is more given to 
suicide, whereas the depressed folk, “face-to-face,” groups 
resort more to crime. This seems also to be true in studies 
covering states and other cities. 


JOURNAL OF 
SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“ ‘Aggressive’ Approach in Preventive Casework with 
Children’s Problems,” by Lionel C. Lane (February 1952). 
As a correctional social worker fuctioning within the 
framework of authority, the reviewer oftentimes has been 
acutely aware of what appeared to be excessive and some- 
times unjustified passivity on the part of caseworkers func- 
tioning outside the field of authoritative casework. It would 
be quite natural, therefore, for the reviewer to commend 
this article as being not only professionally sound but a 
timely contribution to the thinking on present-day case- 
work practices. 

The author is a caseworker in the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Social Service and Children’s Aid Society. He advances by 
logical reasoning the problem of the child or the child’s 
family who is referred to a children’s social service agency 
but who fails to keep the first office appointment, or who 
meets the first appointment but who later declines to ac- 
cept the services of that agency. It is pointed out that the 
traditional practice under such circumstances heretofore 
has been for the agency to conclude that the client “can- 
not use help” and then proceed to close the case. The 
author proposes that the agency itself should make an 
aggressive effort, if need be, to call on the client or his 
family in the home to make sure that the client or the 
client’s family fully understands the nature of the services 
available. 

It is quite exciting to the reviewer to read Mr. Lane’s 
dramatic case history accounts of clients who, after 
having declined the first offer of help, begin to use the 
agency’s services with considerable success and personal 
satisfaction to the client. 

In this article Lane points up what he considers to be 
the weakness of conventional casework theory and prac- 
tices as they relate to the reluctance of the caseworker 
to make any move professionally to meet the client’s need 
if the client does not of his own initiative “beat a path” 
to the office of the caseworker. Summarizing, he says: 

“A client’s decision to use help will be influenced, we 
believe, by the degree of firmness and persistence with 
which we approach him. Furthermore, we need not fear 
that we shall force our help on the client too much, since 
this is a manifest impossibility anyway. A lack of con- 
viction in offering service, as evidenced by our willingness 
to withdraw at the first rebuff, can only leave the parent 
more comfortable in continuing in an unhealthy situation. 
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We need be more aggressive in our approach so that if 
we finally have to accept a client’s refusal of our help, we 
are sure we have used, to the fullest extent, every avail- 
able means to demonstrate our ability and desire to be 
of help to him.” 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WiiLiAmM C. Nau 


“Annals of Crime,” by St. Clair McKelway, (The New 
Yorker, September 22, 1951). This could be the case history 
of at least one defendant in almost any term of criminal 
court. It is the life history of a psychopathic personality 
of above average intelligence. It goes far beyond a presen- 
tence investigation or institutional admission summary in 
giving the reader insight into the criminal mind and ac- 
tions of a confirmed second-story man who has a flair for 
fine clothes and scholarly research in furthering his pro- 
fession. Rather than study possible ways to reform and 
give up his felonious practices, he developed extensive, 
unrelated notes on techniques in committing crimes and 
avoiding detection. The writer, hearing about his amazing 
notebooks, was curious to meet and study a law violator 
who could express his thoughts in writing. Informed at the 
outset by the prison psychologist of the meaning of the 
term psychopath and the significance of intelligence and 
aptitude tests, the writer spent 3 days interviewing the 
prisoner. While learning many of the techniques of burgla- 
ry, the writer also gained considerable insight into the 
prisoner’s background and criminal history. After ana- 
lyzing his FBI record with him entry by entry he ultimate- 
ly got around to discussing crime causation with his re- 
sponsive interviewee and also to analyzing the various 
schools of thought in modern psychology, all of which the 
prisoner had familiarized himself with while in custody. 

Although the writer does not attempt to draw conclu- 
sions from his case study, the reader is left with the im- 
pression that had the prisoner’s reformatory experience at 
the age of 11 been a wholesome one, he might not have 
continued his career in crime. At that tender age he was 
beaten by his cottage master and sometimes forced to stand 
against a wall for hours. 

The prisoner himself does not seem to have any partic- 
ular theories about his criminal life but does make the 
disturbing observation that “I think it’s pitiful that all the 
eminent psychiatrists and psychologists don’t really know 
the truth about human emotions and stuff like that. They’ve 
only scratched the surface as far as I can see.’”’ And if they 
find out why he became a second-story man, what good does 
that do him, the prisoner asks. 


“Why Boys Steal,” by J. Roswell Gallagher, M.D. (The 
Atlantic Monthly, October 1951). In attempting to find 
out why a boy steals, Dr. Gallagher says it is of primary 
importance to determine, if possible, whether he is motiv- 
ated by conscious or unconscious drives and whether he 
has been deprived of material things, intangibles, or both. 
In one case a boy may steal although he has no practical 
use for the things he steals. The writer defines this as 
senseless or neurotic behavior. Punishment is not the prop- 
er treatment for this type delinquent. In another case a 
boy may consciously and willfully steal to provide needed 
material things for members of his family. The treatment 
in this type of case would require economic and financial 
planning in the home and possibly job placement. 

In cases where the boys find pleasure in destruction and 
vandalism along with the theft of valuable articles, there 
may be a mixture of conscious and unconscious motives. 
Dr. Gallagher, in expressing these theories, does not leave 
one with the helpless feeling that the cure for delinquency 
is too complex. “Kindliness antedates psychiatry by hun- 
dreds of years; its antiquity should not lessen your opinion 
of its usefulness,” he writes. 

Since prevention is better than cure, he recommends 
that adolescents should be encouraged to develop self-gov- 
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ernment, that they should be trusted even after they make 
mistakes, and that they should be given every opportunity 
to expend excess energy in worth-while activities. 

“Tm Going to Kill,” by Sid Ross, (Parade, November 11, 
1951). It is the belief of Dr. Melitta Schmideberg, a con- 
sulting psychiatrist, and her organization, the Association 
for the Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders, that criminals 
can be reformed with systematic help. Believing that pro- 
bation and parole are insufficient or inadequate, Dr. 
Schmideberg and her group are convinced that mental 
illness, which causes criminal behavior, is curable. She 
advocates scientific mental care to include job placement, 
making new friends, and the development of a whole new 
life. Tough cases are referred to the Association by other 
agencies and the difficult client is assigned to a psychia- 
trist or psychologist who serves without pay. While they 
administer “short therapy” they are assisted by probation 
and parole officers. 


“A Real Copper’s Badge for Junior,’ by Miriam Lundy, 
(Reader’s Digest, January 1952). The Junior Deputy Sher- 
iff’s League is proving to be a real solution to the juvenile 
delinquency problem in many cities and rural areas. The 
“cops-and-robbers” idea attracts youngsters from 7 to 17 
but the crime-solving assistance of the small fry is only a 
small phase of the program. Expanded recreational and 
sports programs follow the distribution of badges and 
membership cards with the boys frequently taking the lead 
in building playgrounds and furnishing recreational fa- 
cilities. In Arkansas the legislature authorized each county 
to employ a special deputy to supervise the junior deputy 
program. Pulaski County, Arkansas, has seen a decrease in 
juvenile delinquency from 417 cases a year to 122. In Lo- 
gan County, West Virginia, vandalism has practically been 
eliminated in all areas where junior deputies reside, and 
the intake of Logan County boys at the state reformatory 
is practically negligible. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by WILLIAM H. SPECK 


“Florida’s New Juvenile Court Act,” by Roger J. Way- 
bright (Miami Law Quarterly, December 1951). This arti- 
cle not only outlines Florida’s juvenile court organization 
and procedure but also contains descriptions and sugges- 
tions on compelling parental support of children, both legit- 
imate and illegitimate, the adoption of children, and the 
enforcement of support decrees. The treatment includes 
some history of Florida legislation and some comparison 
with accepted standards and laws of other jurisdiction, so 
that the article is indispensable to those interested in 
Florida law and of interest to outsiders. 


“A Question of Justice: Trial or Execution of an Insane 
Defendant,” by Henry Weihofen (American Bar Association 
Journal, September 1951). Professor Weihofen poses for 
the reader the paradox of the law postponing execution of 
a condemned insane person, treating him in an institution 
to restore sanity, and then effecting his death sentence. He 
traces the origin and criticizes the rationale of this rule 
and relates it to the rule that an insane person cannot be 
tried. And he discusses the effectiveness of penal proce- 
dures for determining sanity. 

“Evidence: Criminal Law: Status of Lie Detector Evi- 
dence in California” (California Law Review, September 
1951). Two recent California cases refused to admit lie 
detector results in evidence. All courts, with perhaps one 
exception, decline to admit such evidence; but the decisions 
are based on the lack of present scientific acceptance of 
the tests so that they may someday be admissible. But the 
test results may be admitted by agreement, and the lie 
detector is useful in criminal investigation. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Psychiatric Approach to Criminology 
Society and the Criminal. By Sir Norwood East, 


M.D. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher. 1951. Pp. 487. $8.50. 


This is the American edition of a book published in 
England in 1949. The author is a lecturer on forensic psy- 
chiatry in the Institute of Psychiatry at Maudsley Hospital 
in London University and was formerly His Majesty’s 
Commissioner of Prisons. Almost all of the professional 
career of this eminent scholar has been deyoted to work in 
the field of criminology. 

The book consists of 18 articles most of which have been 
previously published in professional journals in England. 
A large number had been delivered as addresses to various 
professional groups before publication. Broadly stated, 
such topics as the following are covered: the relationships 
between the state, the criminal, and the psychiatrist; the 
sex offender; responsibility and culpability; the psycho- 
pathic offender; senescent and senile offenders; crime and 
punishment; crime and maturity; murder; physical factors 
and crime; the expert’s oath; milestones of penology; soci- 
ety and the criminal; and alcoholism and drug addiction. 
The author has broad interests and he discusses many 
issues of paramount concern to students of criminology. 


It is refreshing to encounter a rather moderate viewpoint 
on the part of a psychiatrist regarding the role of mental 
illness in criminality. Sir Norwood adheres to just such a 
viewpoint. He insists that the various forms of mental 
abnormality characterize only a small minority of offen- 
ders. He recognizes that crime is very much more preva- 
lent than official statistics indicate. He doubts the wisdom 
and the practicability of subjecting all offenders coming 
before the courts to a psychiatric and psychological exam- 
ination. He prevails upon psychiatrists to be modest in 
their claims to knowledge and recognizes that their fre- 
quent contradictory assertions should compel such modesty. 
Although the book is admittedly written from the psychi- 
atric viewpoint, the author repeatedly cautions that there 
must be a multiphasic approach to criminology if real un- 
derstanding is to be gained. 

I would take exception to the author’s contention that 
“no special difficulty arises in differentiating psychopathic 
personalities who commit crime from normal or subnormal 
persons, psychoneurotics, or psychotics” (p. 173). I doubt 
if Sir Norwood could defend this assertion satisfactorily. 
He must know that the so-called psychopathic personality 
is just about the most controversial issue there is in the 
field of psychopathology. Some psychiatrists have made 
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statements in this connection which are diametrically op- 
posed to his. One has stated, for example, that the psycho- 
ses “cannot in many cases be sharply differentiated from 
the psychoneuroses, from psychopathic personality reac- 
tions, or even at times from normal responses.” (S. H. 
Kraines, “The Psychoses,” in Encyclopedia of Psychology, 
edited by Philip Lawrence Harriman, The Citadel Press, 
New York, 1946, p. 645.) Some psychiatrists have stated 
that the concept “psychopathic personality” is a diagnosis 
of convenience and does not représent a determinable be- 
havioral entity. (Paul William Peru, “The Concept of Psy- 
chopathic Personality,” in Personality and the Behavior 
Disorders, edited by J. McV. Hunt, The Ronald Press Co., 
New York, 1944, Vol. II, pp. 922-937.) Even the author 
points out that “estimates of the number of psychopathic 
personalities who commit crime vary with the concepts and 
personal bias of the assessor, and with the emphasis at- 
tached to the psychopathic syndrome. Different observers 
tend to give widely different estimates. ...” (p. 175). This 
should have aroused some suspicion about the validity of 
the concept. 

Although the author insists that the problems of crimi- 
nology should be approached from the scientific viewpoint, 
this does not insulate him against the tendency to engage 
in considerable philosophical speculation. But we should 
perhaps allow him to exercise this predilection, for that 
sort of thing does give rise to hypotheses, questions, and 
problems which constitute the starting point for the scien- 
tist. 

All in all, there is much food for thought in the book, 
and it is fine to have in book form what Sir Norwood re- 
fers to in the Introduction as “some of the stepping stones 
over which I have travelled towards a better understanding 
of crime and criminals.” 


Columbus, Ohio MICHAEL HAKEEM 


A Symposium on Correctional Administration 


Contemporary Correction. Edited by Paul W. 
Tappan. New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1951. Pp. 
434. $5.50. 


The quality and substance of ‘the most advanced thinking 
and practice in contemporary correctional work will be 
found in this volume. Thirty-two distinguished and promi- 
nent leaders in the field of correctional administration and 
treatment contributed to this impressive symposium which 
begins with a closely reasoned chapter on the objectives and 
methods in correction by Professor Paul Tappan and ends 
on a note of uncertain optimism as to the future of correc- 
tional work in America by Austin MacCormick. The book 
is an outgrowth of an advanced course of lectures on cor- 
rectional administration given at New York University and 
the emphasis is on the operational and practical rather than 
the historical or theoretical. In editing and bringing these 
lectures to publication, Dr. Tappan has performed a real 
service to the student and practitioner and added signifi- 
cantly to correctional literature. 

The symposium comprises 26 chapters divided into 5 
parts. Part one deals with a number of preliminary con- 
siderations; Dr. Tappan contributes an introductory chap- 
ter on “Objectives and Methods;” the chapter on “Correc- 
tional Statistics” by Dr. Sheldon should be an excellent 
antidote to the easy generalization and hasty conclusion 
based on tenuous data; Professor Walter Reckless on the 
“Training of the Correctional Worker” calls for a greater 
unification of effort and an extension of the boundaries of 
correction to include law enforcement and prevention; and 
Judge Morris Ploscowe in his chapter on “The Court and 
the Correctional System” stresses the importance of solving 
the problem of the disparity of sentences for similar types 
of offenses and offenders if the court action and the cor- 
rectional process are to be effectively integrated. 

The six chapters which make up Part II are concerned 
with organizational patterns and the administrative de- 
vices through which the treatment progams are implement- 
ed. Thus, the description of the “Federal Prison System” 
by James V. Bennett and the chapter on “State Organiza- 
tion” by Richard McGee present an interesting contrast 


between integration and diversity. “Classification” as the 
administrative keystone in the arch of the treatment pro- 
gram is most adequately and definitively handled by Frank 
Loveland. “The Reception Center” as a new development in 
the correctional field is the subject of Glenn Kendall’s con- 
tribution. With the Elmira Center as the point of reference, 
Kendall handles his topic with competence and enthusiasm. 
To this reviewer, however, the significance of the Reception 
Center lies not in its innovations of treatment or diagnosis 
but in the fact that it is often necessary as an aid to an 
ailing system. The rise and development of the “Youth 
Authority Plan” as presented by John Ellingston and the 
commentary added by Dr. Tappan places the current dis- 
cussions of the Authority concept in a balanced perspec- 
tive. The “Service Unit” at Wallkill Prison as described 
by Warden Walter Wallack is an unusual illustration of 
creative administration in co-ordinating and focusing the 
total institutional facilities upon the treatment process. 

The third part of the symposium is concerned with spe- 
cific treatment programs: custody and discipline; medical 
services; psychiatric, psychological, and casework services; 
group therapy; education; employment; and religion. The 
treatment programs thus considered fall into a standard 
pattern. A more assertive editor than Dr. Tappan appar- 
ently chose to be would have eliminated the inevitable over- 
lapping and duplications among the contributions. Space 
limitations prevent any special comment on each of the 
chapters but for quality cf writing and incisiveness of 
thinking and analysis, Kenneth Pray’s article on “Social 
Work in the Prison Program” written in 1943 deserves 
particular attention. 

Parts four and five are comparatively brief with chap- 
ters on “Types of Institutions” and “extra mural treat- 
ment,” respectively. Institutional design and its rela- 
tionship to function, the woman’s institution, the jail, the 
changing nature of the reformatory program, and the 
juvenile training school are included in part four of the 
book. “Parole” and “Probation” and a rather impatient 
chapter on “Crime Prevention” complete the symposium. 

There are many statements and points of view expressed 
to which one might take exception but on the whole the 
unanimity of philosophy and general agreement as to ob- 
jectives serves to fuse the entire collection into a fairly 
comprehensive view of modern correction, with the reser- 
vation, however, that what is here encompassed as con- 
temporary correction represents in most respects the 
frontiers of thought rather than tangible areas of exist- 
ence. 


Washington, .D. C. BENJAMIN FRANK 


Collected Papers of Sir Alexander Paterson 


Paterson on Prisons. Edited by S. K. Ruck. Lon- 
don: Frederick Muller, Ltd. Pp. 184. 


It is hard for those of us who knew him in America to 
refer to Alec Paterson as Sir Alexander. His inexhaustable 
supply of human sympathy and understanding, mixed with 
a fine sense of humor, will live in our recollections of this 
great man long after his untimely death in November of 
1947. 

A brief review of his life reveals him to be an unselfish 
and tireless crusader for the rights of man. Working his 
way through Oxford he kept in touch with his friends in 
the slums of Bermondsey. In his book, Across the Bridges, 
is the most poignant and convincing argument on behalf 
of social work with the underprivileged masses that has 
been written. It appeared in a small volume in 1922. It 
has none of the language or approach of the professional 
social worker, but expresses the aspirations and obligations 
towards the great unfinished job of helping others to help 
themselves. 

Offered the opportunity of a commission in the first 
world war, he declined it and served during the whole 4 
years of that critical period in the ranks with his friends 
from Bermondsey, rising to the rank of captain by pure 
merit. Wounded four times and decorated for valor, he 
came out of the war with renewed determination to stand 
by his underprivileged neighbors. It was natural, there- 
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fore, for him to graduate from work with the Boys Clubs 
of London into the prison field. 

Inheriting a rigid and traditional system, based upon 
deprivation and discipline, he implanted in it the seeds of 
his own great regard for human beings. His oft repeated 
contention was that the mere saying of a few words by a 
judge over an individual makes him no less a sentient hu- 
man being, subject to a good many of the same influences 
and controls that normal people are. He carried this prin- 
ciple through his long work with the prisons of Great 
Britain and her Colonies. 

And in the second world war, he was given an even more 
difficult and arduous mission: to visit the various colonies 
and spend some time here and in Canada inspecting the 
camps in which the repatriated and the prisoners of war 
were being dealt with. It was this terriffic effort that finally 
broke his health and resulted in the all too early termina- 
tion of his brilliant career. But it was not too soon to have 
two things happen: (1) to receive recognition from his 
Sovereign of his own great work through being knighted; 
and (2) to allow his many friends in America to express 
their deep appreciation for the example he has set us in 
our own prison system. At the time of his final banquet in 
London, the American Embassy presented him with a sub- 
stantial check, the spontaneous expression of the regard 
in which he was held in this country. 

The present volume is not a connected story as written 
by Sir Alexander, but it is a very valuable collection of 
papers and documents in which he recorded his opinions 
during his life. The first two chapters, “Why Prisons?” 
and “Why Criminals?” set the tone not only for the 
opinions expressed in the book but the general philosophy 
of Paterson’s effort. He understood the feelings and reac- 
tions of the prisoners themselves. His chapter on “Solitary 
Confinement Versus Association” contains the brief state- 
ment of the attitude which has modified the inexorable 
application of separate confinement in England and 
Western Europe. “The Britisher . . . thinks that the 
principle of solitary confinement has been adopted by the 
country as a means of punishment, and it appears to him 
more barbarous than any lash, for it is far more cruel to 
bruise the spirit than to cut the flesh.” He follows this, 
however, with the frank admission that solitary confine- 
ment does have some points in its favor and ends up his 
discussion with this memorable paragraph: “Be it remem- 
bered that every virtue as well as every vice is scattered 
among a prison community. The virtues must be mobilized 
to fight against the vices. For the good will always beat 
the bad. ... The primary task of a prison staff is to wield 
the most powerful weapon of administration, to wit, the 
best instincts of their prisoners, and to stimulate the 
growth of a healthy public opinion. . . . Public opinion is a 
greater weapon than authority. It must be used consciously 
and with great wisdom. Only so is a policy of association 
to be preferred to that of solitude.” 

f course, we in America realize that the open institu- 
tion and the so-called honor administration have not even 
yet been carried to the lengths in England that they have 
been in the States of America. 

His chapter on “Discipline” is one which every American 
penologist should read, and the classic dialogue between 
“The Keen Governor” and “The Stupid Britisher” is a 
typical piece of Paterson eloquence. In discussing the dif- 
ference between punitive discipline and educative disci- 
pline, he ends up with this question: “If a lad’s mother is 
dying 200 miles away, can you send him home to see her 
and be sure that he will of his own accord be back within 
the walls on Monday morning as promised? That is the 
measure of our discipline, and it is a strange thing, be- 
cause the English lad is a cussed animal, easily led, but 
driven with much soreness on both sides.” 

In his chapter on “Corporal Punishment in Prisons” 
Paterson touches on some tender spots. He discusses frankly 
the arguments in favor of it as it had existed in England, 
and still exists in Canada. He states what many of us who 
have been in the work for decades still feel: “It is not easy 
to weigh all the arguments in this matter. Those who take 
up the sword shall perish by the sword, and those who 
swing the ‘cat’ too freely will find it more necessary to 
swing it again and again.” 
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With all its dangers he compares officially sanctioned 
corporal punishment favorably with some of the unofficial 
methods of punishment that exist in American prisons, in 
such a way as must give us all pause. 

With the chapter on “Capital Punishment,” a brief rec- 
ord of his visit to Devil’s Island, and a chapter on “Inter- 
national Penal Reform,” this small volume of Paterson’s 
prison experiences comes to a close. 

Just after he was taken sick he was President of the 
International Penal and Penitentiary Commission, and for 
years he had taken a lively interest in what was going on 
in other countries. He was never satisfied to have these 
international meetings of a cut and dried nature but was 
forever trying to get practical recognition of problems and 
raise the minimum standards of the treatment of impris- 
oned men throughout the world. At the end of this volume 
a few of his writings are included. 

All persons in this country, whether directly connected 
with the administration of prisons or whether interested in 
the perennial problem of how to make men better through 
discipline, or whether they just want to be inspired by a 
humanitarian’s viewpoint on the problems, will want to 
possess this volume. 


Trenton, N. J. SANFORD BATES 


Summary of White House Conference on Children 


Proceedings of the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. Report of Con- 
ference Sessions, Washington, D. C., December 3- 
7, 1950. Edward A. Richards, General Editor, 
Raleigh, N. C.: Health Publications Institute, Inc., 
1951. Pp. 363. 


The Midcentury White House Conference brought to- 
gether people from various walks of life to consider “how 
we can develop in children the mental, emotional, and 
spiritual qualities essential to individual happiness and to 
responsible citizenship, and what physical, economic, and 
social conditions are deemed necessary to this develop- 
ment. 

The Fifth White House Conference listed 41 recom- 
mendations with respect to furthering healthy personality 
development in children and youth. Three of these were 
concerned with the delinquent child. In addition, two work 
groups and two panels were devoted to children having 
problems which require court action. The summaries of 
the opinions of the two work groups, entitled “The Law, 
the Courts, and the Protective Serviees” and “Children 
Who Rebel” were well written and included a section en- 
titled “Findings” which presented a very concise state- 
ment of the opinions. The summaries of the opinions of the 
two panels, “The Child in Conflict With the Law—Implica- 
tions for Him, for His Family, and for the Community” 
and “Symptoms and Causes of Conflict between Youth and 
Adult” were somewhat sparse but according to the editor’s 
note attempted to reflect the sense of the meetings. 

The three recommendations of the Conference and the 
opinions of the two work groups and the two panels may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. A basic change has taken place in our understand- 
ing of the nature of delinquent behavior in children. 
Antisecial acts are symptoms of some kind of emotional 
conflict. Delinquency is a legal and not a social term. 
Rebellion may begin as a healthy expression of normal 
growth but become antisocial or self-defeating. 

a. Antisocial behavior in children and youth is pro- 
voked by environmental forces, and by parents, 
teachers, nurses and others in contact with children 
and youth who deny or impair the integrity of the 
personality of the child or the youth. 

2. In accordance with state-wide standards, courts of 
superior jurisdiction, having judges qualified in the law 
and with an understanding of social and psychological 
factors, and having qualified probation staff and aux- 
iliary personnel, should be available for all cases in- 
volving children with problems that require court action, 
in rural and urban areas. 
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a. The Juvenile Court movement has demonstrated in 
the past fifty years the “great possibilities in the 
law, through the authority of the state, to protect 
children and serve their best interests.” 

b. However, the effectiveness of juvenile courts has 
been handicapped by various factors, including 
(1) The failure of judges in some jurisdictions to 

devote full time to problems involving children 
and their families, because they are required 
to handle other cases. 

(2) The failure of present methods of selection to 
assure that judges have the necessary legal 
training, personal qualifications, and broad 
understanding of the social problems with 
which they deal. 

(3) The lack of clinical and social services. 

3. Standards should be developed for juvenile serv- 
ices in police departments. 

a. A national interdisciplinary committee should be 

appointed to study the interrelationships of the 
police with the courts and other protective and 
treatment agencies in order to develop mutual un- 
derstanding and supplementary services. 
The police must be a highly skilled referral bureau. 
Police voluntary probation and recreational pro- 
grams in operation should be temporary in nature 
and should be discontinued as soon as other facili- 
ties are provided. 

4. Preventive and treatment functions of social agen- 
cies, police, courts, institutions and after-care agencies 
should be co-ordinated so as to insure continuity of 
service. 

a. More study should be devoted to determining the 
extent and kind of group care required by training 
schools for children. 

b. Youths should be allowed to elect their own repre- 
sentatives in helping adults decide what services 
should be given to youth in such institutions as the 
church and the school. 

ce. Consideration should be given to the plan of some 
Child Welfare Divisions of State Departments of 
Public Welfare of attempting to serve the total 
child rather than use the term “delinquent” or set 
up a special program. 

At the present time state committees, national organiza- 
tions, and agencies of the Federal Government are going 
ahead with the follow-up work of the Conference and the 
outlook is very promising. 


Bloomington, Ind. 


os 


LOREN J. HESS 


Clinic Recommendations and Court Treatment 


Three Years of Follow-Up. By C. H. Growdon. 
Columbus, Ohio: State Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search. Department of Public Welfare. Pp. 20. 


This is a follow-up survey covering cases of 1,616 de- 
linquent and problem children studied in residence at the 
State Bureau of Juvenile Research during 1944, 1945, 
and 1946. The aim of this study is to compare success or 
failure of treatment with the extent to which clinic 
recommendations were folowed in treatment during the 
ensuing 1 year of follow-up. 

The initial table presenting gross analysis of results 
- shows 89.9 percent of successes with cases where clinic 
recommendations were followed as compared with 60.3 
percent of successful adjustment among cases where 
clinic recommendations were not followed. Also, 10 percent 
of failures is indicated among the group where recom- 
mendations were followed as against 37 percent of failures 
where recommendations were not carried out. 

Subsequent tables give a breakdown by age groups, 
sex, race, and intelligence rating. That data is arranged 
to indicate seven different levels of improvement for the 
measure of success or failure, and three gradations indi- 
cating the degree of co-operation in following out clinic 
recommendations. 

The author presents his material with an air of modest 
sincerity, referring to the project as practical rather than 


scientific research, and lamenting the lack of more accu- 
rate and specific terminology for measuring both “suc- 
cess” of treatment and “co-operation” in following recom- 
mendations. 

This study, like many others of its type, is more signi- 
ficant in the questions it raises but does not answer than 
in the questions for which it offers an explanation. Each 
table with its percentage of recorded failures, in spite 
of treatment and its unexplained successes where treat- 
ment has been faulty, suggests the pervasive influence of 
intricate relationships comprising an individual’s social 
world, which are not subject to direct control in planning 
treatment, but upon which even the skilled worker is 
dependent for success. 

To illustrate by quotation from text: 


In several types of complaint the reduction in of- 
fenses is greatest when the recommendations are not 
followed. Among these are temper tantrums, gross 
prevarications, and unlawful sex intercourse not in- 
volving promiscuity. The reductions in all these cases 
is 33 percent or above, with all degrees of co-operation. 
Why they should be so much higher in cases not fol- 
lowed is a problem for further investigation. 


On the basis of this study it would seem to be a justi- 
fiable conclusion that the court or the corrections worker 
would achieve a higher percentage of successes in general 
by following treatment recommendations of the clinic. 
To many readers this will appear as evidence that the 
clinic is superior to the court as a treatment agency. It 
should be remembered, however, that each of the agencies 
is but a tool to facilitate the reconciliation of the offender 
and society. Their methods in each case are but attempted 
shortcuts to the understanding and the adjustment which 
are essential to this reconciliation. 


Spring field, Ill. CHESTER C. SCOTT 


Social Factors in Suicide 


Suicide. By Emile Durkheim. Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1951. Pp. 405. $5.00. 


This book is the first English translation of a volume 
first published in France in 1897, one of four books by 
Durkheim on sociological theory. It is of interest to profes- 
sional sociologists primarily because of its contribution to 
the development of sociological theory, and only secondarily 
because of its contribution at present to an understanding 
of suicide. Nevertheless, since Durkheim was an astute and 
careful analyst, much of what he wrote about the social 
a0 nga, of suicide has been confirmed by more recent 
studies. 

Durkheim found that certain well-organized groups, such 
as Catholic communities, had lower rates of suicide than 
more individualistic groups, such as Protestants. He re- 
lated the difference not to religious beliefs but to the high 
degree of integration of members into the Catholic church 
and the individualism of Protestantism. From this and 
other data he generalized that when people are well inte- 
grated into social groups they have less tendency to kill 
themselves than when they are free to follow individualis- 
tic impulses. Suicides related to individualism he called 
egoistic. Some societies, however, impose too severe control 
over their members and expect or even force them to com- 
mit suicide under certain conditions, illustrated by the 
suicide of the Hindu widow. Suicides following such com- 
plete submergence of the individual to social demands, he 
called altruistic. The third type of suicide—anomic—occurs 
when crises upset the usual social routine and the individ- 
ual is unable to manage his life during the crisis without 
social guidance. Although Durkheim makes many assump- 
tions no longer acceptable with advances in psychology and 
sociology, his general analysis of types of social organi- 
zation is still found in many recent studies not only of 
suicide but of other types of aberrant behavior. For exam- 
ple, in the disorganized and individualistic urban slums, 
rates of suicide, crime, alcoholism, and insanity are much 
higher than in better organized areas where individuals 
are more completely integrated into family and community 
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institutions. Thus Durkheim’s book has much of value for 
the discriminating reader who is sufficiently familiar with 
more recent social theories to select the parts of Durkheim’s 
treatment that are still valid and discard those that more 
recent research has proven not to be sound. 

Durkheim’s attack on the problem of suicide is one-sided. 
He was interested only in social factors which he regarded 
as the primary ones in determining high or low suicide 
rates. He made no attempt to relate the social factors to 
individual processes. In the past 2 decades numerous at- 
tempts have been made by psychoanalysts to establish some 
general theory of suicide. To date, no theory generally ac- 
ceptable to psychoanalysts has evolved. More serious, how- 
ever, is the fact that these recent studies are highly indi- 
vidualistic and ignore social factors completely. The theo- 
ries link suicide to life and death instincts at war with each 
other, or to displacement of hostility from someone who has 
caused frustrations back upon oneself, with the act of 
suicide thus symbolically killing the enemy and at the same 
time punishing the person for the murder. These attempts 
to find a unitary and individualistic factor accounting for 
all suicides are as one-sided as Durkheim’s social theories. 
A co-ordinated study by sociologists, psychologists, and 
psychiatrists is still in the future. Until such a study is 
made we will not understand why some people commit sui- 
cide, while others reared under the same social conditions 
and with equivalent problems do not. Social factors provide 
the meaning of suicide as permissible or sinful and set the 
conditions under which the individual lives; psychological 
processes determine the way in which the individual reacts 
to social factors. These psychological processes are not 
predetermined, however, by instincts but rest upon early 
training and experience in a social milieu. It is to be hoped 
that the English translation of Durkheim’s book will stim- 
ulate co-ordinated research on suicide. 


Rockford, Iil. RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 


For a More Complete Fulfillment of Human Welfare 


Community Planning for Human Services. By 
Bradley Buell and Associates. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1952. Pp. 464. $5.50. 


A thirteen billion dollar enterprise, most of which has 
come into being in much less than a generation, should at- 
tract the attention and the concern of every man, woman, 
and child in this Republic. In this Presidential year, at 
mid-century, this enterprise, not only by reason of its size 
in terms of dollars but more so because of the millions of 
human beings it affects, must be of particular concern both 
to candidates and citizens. A special debt of gratitude is 
expressed to Bradley Buell and his associates for the mag- 
nificent job they have done in presenting a very readable, 
understandable, and coherent analysis and appreciation of 
what this huge enterprise is—what it really means as we 
move forward toward the goal that is set for “a more com- 
plete fulfillment of human welfare.” In that expression of 
gratitude we are not unmindful of the accolade that must 
be bestowed on Mr. W. T. Grant and those associated with 
him in the Foundation that bears his name. This study 
gives us a perfect example of what is indeed an appropri- 
ate use of private funds (yes, funds derived from business 
profits) to learn how we can more wisely, efficiently, and 
effectively employ billions of public and private dollars for 
the betterment of mankind. 

We are particularly impressed with the emphasis placed 
on maladjustment. After all dependency, ill health, and 
recreational need, like the poor, have been with us always. 
So has maladjustment! Yet we have failed to recognize it 
as the much more deep-rooted evil out of the same soil 
from which the three generally recognized have sprung. 
Mr. Buell and his associates have pointed this up with such 
cogency and clearness that from now on we shall always 
recognize this quartet as indivisible and as a problem pack- 
age that requires our soundest and most competent skills. 
Thanks to psychiatry and many allied disciplines we are 
on our way to a solution with prevention as the goal we 
strive for. 
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By this time it is evident that we are enthusiastic about 
Community Planning for Human Services and in case you 
did not get that impression let us tell you we are. This 
book makes it perfectly clear that there can be no hap- 
hazard, unco-ordinated, and disorganized attack on the 
evils that have plagued—yes, in some cases ruined—man- 
kind for centuries. To eradicate this there must be plan- 
ning—not merely a cold, statistical planning, but a plan- 
ning with both intelligence and sensitivity—a planning 
that possesses techniques which are even more bold and 
imaginative than any employed in a global war. Our very 
life ultimately depends on how we conduct this multibillion 
dollar enterprise. This book reveals our Achilles heel and 
tells us how to go on with the job that must be done. 

In fact, what is set forth by Mr. Buell and his very able 
associates, drawn from interallied disciplines, gives the lie 
to T. S. Eliot’s pessimistic prophecy: 

“Here were a decent Godless people 
Their only monument an asphalt road 
And a thousand lost golf balls.” 


New York City KENNETH D. JOHNSON 


Child Care and Psychosomatic Medicine 


Your Child’s Mind and Body: A Practical Guide 
for Parents. By Flanders Dunbar, M.D. New 
York: Random House, 1949. Pp. 288. $2.95. 


In this work Dr. Dunbar has interpreted the emotional 
problems of infants and children not only for parents but 
for all who deal with the problems of children, adolescents, 
and people in trouble. She provides a method of approach to 
the most characteristic problems of the first 6 years of life, 
defined as follows: “In the first year, primarily sleep and 
eating; in the second, mainly eating, and the beginning of 
toilet training; in the third, toilet training and the first 
play in an environment extending beyond the home; in the 
fourth, play and obedience; in the fifth, obedience and the 
child’s effort to maintain his identity within an enlarged 
range of experience; and in the sixth, the first true clash 
of wills, the ‘me against you’ attitude, unless the child has 
not been allowed to learn that his ‘me’ even exists. Of 
course there may be difficulties in more than one of these 
spheres throughout this period and even subsequently, but 
many conflicts which arise later have their roots in the 
child-parent dilemma of the first 5 or 6 years.” 

In discussing each type of problem Dr. Dunbar cites 
much case material and points out the “adolescent after- 
math” of good and poor handling of each. Because she 
shows how happenings which may seem of little importance 
to a parent can be unthinkingly handled in such ways as 
to cause grave instability in children, often influencing 
their entire later lives, and because she emphasizes proper 
attitudes of parents and ways of bringing the child’s prob- 
lems to healthful solutions, probation workers and teachers 
as well as parents can find this work most useful. 

The book is readable and authoritative, without resort- 
ing to technical psychiatric terms for explanations. It pro- 
vides a much needed interpretation of psychosomatic medi- 
cine to the lay public. It includes a selected bibliography 
of 66 titles, as well as a “Table of Reference by Age,” 
covering emotional problems occurring between the ages 
of 1 month and 7 years, and an excellent general index. 
The reviewer, from the viewpoint of parent and psycholo- 
gist, commends it highly. 


Marshfield, Wis. DORTHA WILLIAMS OSBORN 


Legal Aspect of Sex Laws 


Sex and the Law. By Morris Ploscowe, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. 310. $3.95. 


One of Pro Bono Publico’s most routine pleas in his “Let- 
ters to the Editor” column is “There ought to be a law.” In 
our modern complex society we see a multiplication of 
“points of conflict and overlapping of human expectations 
and claims and desires,” writes Dean Roscoe Pound in his 


introduction to this volume. “In consequence,” he continues, 
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“laws, penalties, and administrative regulations are more 
and more called for and are being formulated and promul- 
gated in enormous and continually swelling volume. How 
this operates in a field of the most intimate human rela- 
tions is brought out by a thoughtful and well-trained ob- 
server who has exceptional opportunity for critical obser- 
vation and intelligent appraisal of what he observes.” 

Morris Ploscowe, a judge, an author of the Kefauver 
Committee report on crime, and a writer of numerous ar- 
ticles on the legal aspects of sex, has authored this sound, 
useful, and interesting book. It deals with the confusing 
and oftimes conflicting mass of laws on sex, sex crimes, 
marriage, divorce, illegitimacy, prostitution, et al, and 
how these laws affect us and our society. Subject headings 
of the 10 chapters are: 1. Marriage; 2. Annulment; 3. Di- 
vorce; 4. Illegitimacy; 5. Fornication, Adultery, and Inde- 
cent Exposure; 6. Rape; 7. Homosexuality, Sodomy, and 
Crimes Against Nature; 8. Psychopathic-Sex-Offender 
Laws and Crimes Against Children; 9. Prostitution; and 
10. Marriage, Sex Crime, and Social Policy. 

The content is no mere dry legalism, but a graphic ex- 
position of fact and philosophy so summarized and con- 
trasted as to furnish both enjoyable reading and valuable 
references. One has but to scan the 40 pages of chapter 3, 
for example, to realize the hodgepodge of chicanery now 
existing in the field of divorce legislation and its adminis- 
tration. As Nelson says in the second edition of Divorce 
and Annulment, “The tendency of recent years has been 
to expand the grounds for divorce in most states. ... It is 
quite obvious from the nature of the provisions in some 
states that they are actually bidding for transitory divorce 
business in like manner as other states advertise their 
scenic beauties to attract tourists.” 

Since spaces permits only generic statements on most of 
the book, we shall select the chapter on illegitimacy for 
more intensified treatment as it exemplifies the author’s 
practical, broad-gauged approach to his subject. Although 
welfare groups often proclaim “There are no illegitimate 
children—only illegitimate parents,” the child born out of 
wedlock still suffers many inequalities. Parents are charged 
with the duty of supporting their legitimate children until 
they are able to take care of themselves and earn their own 
living. But illegitimates are in a separate category. In 
Florida, for instance, the father is required to pay only 
$50 a year and that only until the child attains the age of 
10. Tennessee laws raise the limit slightly to $60 a year 
for 12 years; Alabama, $100 a year for 10 years; Dela- 
ware, $15 to $40 a month for 16 years; Illinois $200 for 
the first year and $100 a year for the next 9 years. In 
these and other states where the legal level of support is 
so small and for so few years, the remaining burden of 
support for illegitimate minors must necessarily fall on 
the mother, her relations, or public welfare agencies. 

Even in states having more equitable illegitimacy laws, 
there still are grave gaps in procedures and practices and 
decided shortages of trained probation officers. Keeping an 
illegitimate child in a New York City foster home costs 
the Welfare Department approximately $12 a week. The 
average court order in a paternity case ranges from $4 to 
$5 a week. If the father pays only the latter figure, the 
taxpayer must pay the difference. If the $4 is all the father 
can afford, supplementation by way of tax funds is of 
course unavoidable. But courts haven’t enough probation 
officers to make the necessary investigation of his ability 
to pay. “As a result,” says Ploscowe, “courts have tended 
to operate by rule-of-thumb methods and by hunches, based 
in part on a defendant’s protestations of poverty.” 

Well-trained and experienced probation officers are 
needed to make routine checks on paternity cases and to 
keep up with the changing conditions of the parties in- 
volved. If, for example, the father finds even a $4 payment 
oppressive, he will promptly ask a revision. But if his 
financial condition improves so that he can make better 
provision for his illegitimate child, he is not likely to tell 
that to the court. Hence, considering its important eco- 
nomic as well as humanitarian values, “intelligent proba- 
tion work with the fathers and mothers of illegitimate 
children is one of the most neglected phases of welfare 
administration,” he concludes. 


Prejudice and pity are two factors that often influence 
juries in illegitimacy cases, the author believes, citing 
several decisions to demonstrate his thesis. “Decisions such 
as these” he declares, “are no credits to the courts. The 
uncontradicted testimony of skilled experts, based on medi- 
cal and scientific techniques, whose accuracy is beyond 
cavil, cannot be placed on a par with the perjurious testi- 
mony of designing women. If judges were not too befuddled 
by their vain ponderosities, they would welcome the blood 
test as an extraordinarily valuable aid in an extremely 
difficult field.” 

In connection with the acceptance of testimony on blood 
tests, however, it is well to remember that there still are 
two schools of thought on this question; first, those who 
agree with Ploscowe, Schatkin and others that “the weight 
of enlightened legal authority is in favor of according deci- 
sive evidentiary effect to reliable reported blood test ex- 
clusions ;” secondly, those who still adhere to the generally 
accepted axiom that it is the jury’s function to accord ex- 
pert testimony the weight to which it is entitled. Your 
reviewer would concur in the opinion that this latter view 
may be a “vain ponderosity,” but so, likewise, is expert 
testimony on occasions. 

Voluminous footnotes and references together with a 
competent index add to the book’s reference value. Any 
serious student of sexual phenomena and all persons whose 
professional pursuits necessitate some dealing with prob- 
lems involving sex will find this book a worth-while ac- 
quisition. 


Washington, D. C. Ray H. EVERETT 


Juvenile Court Judges Look Ahead 


Better Youth Services Today—Better Citizens 
Tomorrow: Report of Wilmington Conference of 
the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
and the National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc., 
May 21-23, 1951. 


From bitter experience I know that conferences can be 
dull, reports about them deadly. It is extremely difficult to 
present a report of conference proceedings, even though 
the speeches have been edited, in a way that will make in- 
teresting reading for any but those who were in attendance. 
While this volume is primarily of interest to those who 
were present, its reading is well worth the time of anyone 
ewer in recent developments in juvenile court prac- 

ice. 

The Conference was opened by an address by the Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Juvenile Judges, Honorable 
Gustav L. Schramm, who reported, among other things, on 
the establishment of the Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc.: 
“To stimulate and conduct research and education and in- 
structive activities relating to the work of the juvenile 
courts throughout the United States and to further the 
betterment of the treatment and training of all children 
and juveniles coming under the jurisdiction of said courts.” 

Other speakers included such nationally known authori- 
ties as Dean Kenneth D. Johnson of the New York school 
of social work, Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, since retired, 
and Judge Thomas F. Murphy, at that time commissioner 
of police, New York City. 

Dean Johnson, who has been a juvenile court judge him- 
self, stressed the need for the use of social work techniques 
in a court of law to secure social evidence, not for the pur- 
pose of a conviction, but to find a way for the reconstruc- 
tion of a life. Miss Lenroot discussed “the Juvenile Court 
and the Child Welfare Agency in services to children,” and 
surveyed the progress which had been made during the 
past 50 years. Judge Murphy gave a learned paper on 
“The Criminal Law and Young Offenders.” reviewing the 
traditional concepts of criminal responsibility, pointing out 
how treatment of youthful offenders has changed over the 


ears. 

Paul W. Alexander, Judge of the Domestic Relations and 
Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio, in a paper on “The Juvenile 
Court of the Future,” set forth some of the jurisdictional 
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conflicts which now exist among courts in dealing with 
family problems and advanced the idea, which is not en- 
tirely new, that all such problems should be concentrated 
in one court, staffed by trained professional people, and 
presided over by a judge who has been permitted to train 
for and specialize in domestic relations work. Judge Alex- 
ander gives case examples of duplication and contradiction 
of effort and shows how two and sometimes three courts, 
all acting in good faith within their designated jurisdic- 
tion, can actually nullify the work of each of the others. 

From reading this volume it is apparent that the juve- 
nile court judges are thinking along diagnostic and thera- 
peutic lines with emphasis on the salvaging and reconstruc- 
tion of human beings rather than simply the execution of 
law. A valuable portion of the book is a compilation of 
court cases and decisions affecting juvenile courts. 


New York City ARCH E. SAYLER 


Annual Yearbook of NPPA 


Advances in Understanding the Offender. Edi- 
ted by Marjorie Bell. New York: National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association. Pp. 312. 


This latest edition of the NPPA Yearbook contains 21 
papers under seven chapter headings: Federal Justice and 
the Delinquent; The Juvenile Court as a Community 
Agency; Institutional Treatment of the Delinquent; Or- 
ganization of Probation and Parole Services; Probation 
and Parole Casework; Psychological Study of Personality 
Deviations; Probation and Parole Abroad. An eighth chap- 
ter deals with legislation and court decisions affecting ju- 
venile court, probation and parole and youth authority 
movements. The final chapter is a review by the Associa- 
tion’s executive director of significant trends throughout 
the United States during the past year. 

Because even minimum description of the many fine 
papers contained in this volume would produce an unwieldy 
review, only one article from each chapter was selected for 
comment. United States Attorney General, J. Howard 
McGrath, (“Federal Responsibility for the Juvenile Of- 
fender”) believes the problem of the youth offender should 
be recognized as the root of our crime situation. He por- 
trays the Federal Government’s concern for youth with 
quotes from the President’s speech at the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Conference on Crime when, among other things, the 
President urged the elimination of poor social and economic 
conditions “. . . which cause our children to believe that 
crime is inevitable and normal.” Mr. McGrath stresses 
character building by parent example, with the aid of good 
homes, good schools, and spiritual direction of the church. 

Judge Elwood Melson of the Family Court at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, (“Conserving Family Life Through a Spe- 
cialized Court’’) states that the varying degrees of success 
among specialized family courts lies more in the quality 
than in the sincerity of the courts’ efforts. This quality he 
believes is measured by the differences in training and by 
the extent that a socially minded judge sees himself as a 
partner in a joint enterprise with the professionally trained 
and equally co-operative probation staff. 

Samuel R. Slavson discusses “Social Re-education in an 
Institutional Setting” in relation to what he terms the four 
dynamics of democracy. These are freedom, status, par- 
ticipation, and responsibility and they are enlarged upon 
in relation to a workable institutional setting embracing 
the sciences and a large share of humanness and inspira- 
tion. He discusses the limitations of group therapy in a 
residence setting where “free acting out” is encouraged. 
For such settings he favors an analytic group psycho- 
therapy or interview group psychotherapy for furthering 
social adaptations on a satisfactory level and as an aid 
for some cases not amenable to individual therapy. 

United States Parole Board Chairman George Killinger 
(“The Functions and Responsibilities of Parole Boards”) 
defines parole, explains the theory and practice of the 
United States Parole Board and cites some interesting 
possibilities to account for the increased parole violation 
rates of recent years, among them low grade prison popu- 


lations, more intensive supervision, poor economic condi- 
tions in the community and more rigid parole policies. 

Under the chapter heading “Probation and Parole Case- 
work,” Gordon Jaeck discusses separate and combined pro- 
bation and parole caseloads. He answers his own question 
of possible conflict by finding more than enough similari- 
ties to warrant combining both groups for supervision pur- 
poses. Combining administration, he believes, would depend 
upon economy needs, geography, and the historical and 
legislative development of probation and parole services 
of a given state. 

Dr. Melitta Schmideberg (“The Criminal Psychopath’’) 
in a short but interesting article finds no simple treatment 
solution but feels that skilled, deep psychotherapy would 
offer some hope for many of this class. The psychopath is 
considered not as a person without conscience but instead 
one who feels so strongly that he cannot bear his feelings. 
Consequently somewhere early in life he has shut out his 
feelings, so to speak, and has “depersonalized” himself. 

The final chapter deals with the introduction of a hu- 
manized parole philosophy to postwar Western Germany 
and the introduction of probation and parole to the new 
nation of Israel. The experiences of St. Alban Kite of New 
Jersey and Edmond FitzGerald of Brooklyn during their 
respective trips to these countries provide interesting 
reading. 


Philadelphia, Pa. RICHARD W. DENNISON 


The “‘Cockleburr’”’ Reviews the APA Proceedings 


Proceedings of the Eightieth Annual Congress 
of Correction of the American Prison Association. 
New York: American Prison Association, 1950. 
Pp. 302. ; 


Eighty-one years ago a band of determined reformers 
met in Cincinnati, Ohio, and decided that American pris- 
ons and penal philosophy were in dire need of analysis 
and examination. Among these stouthearted zealots were 
three men whose names glow brightly in whatever heaven 
is reserved for men of vision and high purpose. Enoch C. 
Wines, Zebulon R. Brockway, and Franklin B. Sanborn 
set forth their views on what a good prison system should 
be and what a sound philosophy of correction should 
emphasize. After reconciling the ideals of Wines, the 
practical program of Brockway, and the modified trans- 
cendentalism of Sanborn, a set of resolutions was adopted 
and the National Prison Association was born. In the 
fall of 1951 other determined but no less enlightened 
promoters of sound prison administration and an intelli- 
gent correctional philosophy met at Biloxi, Mississippi, 
at the 81st Annual Congress of Correction to examine and 
analyze the penal system in much the same fashion as 
their illustrious predecessors. In 1950, in St. Louis, at 
the 80th Annual Congress of Correction, there were 
learned and high-minded discussions on the citizen’s par- 
ticipation aspect, the international aspect, the library 
aspect, the medical aspect, the personnel aspect, the pre- 
release aspect, the preventive aspect, the prisoner employ- 
ment aspect, the probation and parole aspect, the psychi- 
atric aspect, the religious aspect, and finally Resolutions. 

Over the years the American Prison Association has 
done a heroic job in trying to formulate and establish 
sensible standards of prison administration and has given 
generous support to ideas which would improve the opera- 
tion of our penal institutions. It has spoken out, but not 
too loudly, against medieval institutions managed by 
civilized savages who became wardens by virtue of their 
political registration. It has worked for the passage of 
modern criminal laws to deal with juveniles, sex offenders, 
psychopaths, alcoholics, and recidivists. It has tried to 
hold up the hands of advocates of the merit system and 
improved probation and parole practices. The list of “as- 
pects” considered by the 1950 Congress is evidence that 
the American Prison Association has kept faith with the 
high promise of 1870, even though there are still crooked 
parole systems, inadequate probation departments, in- 
competent wardens and commissioners, pugilistic prison 
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guards, and, needless to say, jails that serve no useful 
purpose. While this reviewer takes a dim view of what 
prison men say, for excellent reasons of his own, he must 
confess that even during his lifetime notable changes have 
taken place in American penology, and while he deplores 
the short distance thus far traveled toward the “ideal 
prison” he does not disparage the progress made, especially 
when he remembers the tremendous odds in the form of 
political interference, old-timer conservatism, social inertia, 
and public apathy, if not downright hostility toward an en- 
lightened penal policy. Perhaps after another 80 years, 
with the example of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and 
one or two states (we all know which ones), we may be 
out of the woods of a dungeon psychology into a clearing 
of a scientific handling of offenders. If we are, I know the 
American Prison Association will have lent a generous 
helping hand. 

Incidentally, aside from the report by Leontine Young— 
and she merely reports what she heard—there -appears 
not a line by those who are being corrected. There are 
just as good brains locked up as in the heads of those who 

ave the keys. Why not have a round-table discussion by 
various classes of inmates undergoing all these remark- 
able processes of rehabilitation, say, from Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Iowa, California, Maine, Oregon, or any 
other selected states, and let them tell the plain, unadorn- 
ed truth of just how good are all these fine schemes, and 
make tape recordings for broadcast in their home states? 
There should be some opportunity, as in the army, for 
those to be ministered unto to evaluate these schemes in 
terms of their effect upon their attitudes. It might be 
interesting and perhaps educational. 

THE COCKLEBURR 
Columnist for The Prison World 


Books Received 


Alcoholism—A Sickness That Can Be Beaten. By Alton 
L. Blakeslee. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 1952. 25 cents. 

The Child Guidance Approach to Juvenile Delinquency. 
By Eugene Davidoff and Eleanor S. Noetzel. New York: 
Child Care Publications, 1951. $4.50. 

Children in Trouble. By Frank J. Cohen. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1952. Pp. 248. $3.50. 

Crime and Correction. By Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
271. $3.50. 

Crucial Issues in the Treatment and Control of Sexual 
Deviation in the Community. By H. Warren Dunham. Lan- 
sing, Mich.: State Department of Mental Health. 

Delinquents in the Making. By Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. $3.00 

Detention of Children in Michigan. By Sherwood Nor- 
man. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press. Pp. 72. 

Elmtown’s Youth. By A. B. Hollingshead. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. Pp. 453. $5.00. 

Helping Boys in Trouble. By Melbourne S. Applegate. 
New York: Association Press, 1950. Pp. 117. $1.75. 

Selected Papers in Group Work and Community Organi- 
zation. Raleigh, N. C.: Health Publications Institute, Inc., 
1951. Pp. 144. 

Selected Papers in Casework. Raleigh, N. C.: Health 
Publications Institute, Inc., 1951. Pp. 176. 

Sex Offenses (The Problem, Causes, and Prevention). 
By Manfred S. Guttmacher, M.D. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, 1951. Pp. 153. $2.50. 

Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency. By 
Pauline V. Young. New York: McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1952. Pp. 518. $7.00. 

Social Work Education in the United States. By Ernest 
V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 

You and Psychiatry. By William C. Menninger, M.D. 
and Munro Leaf. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1950. Pp. 168. $2.50. 


Reports Received 


Board of Social Work Examiners (Biennial Report). 
Department of Professional and Vocational Standards, 
Board of Social Work Examiners, 507 Polk Street, San 


Francisco 2, Calif. 1951. Pp. 19. As a summary of the 
work of the Board to the Governor of California, this re- 
port covers such activities as the number of examinations 
held during the period, a research project on social workers 
registered in the State, and social work education. 


Children and Youth At Work in 1951 (Annual Report). 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 1951. Pp. 24. “The most striking fact in 
the child labor picture in 1950-51 was the rapid rise in the 
number of school-age children employed.” The downward 
trend in child employment was reversed in June of 1950 
with the outbreak of hostilities in Korea and the number 
of school-age children employed, especially the 16- and 
17-year-age group, has been steadily increasing. 

Contact (Quarterly Journal). Michigan Probation and 
Parole Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. December 1951. 
Pp. 37. This issue is devoted to the highlights of the Twen- 
tieth Annual Conference of the Michigan Probation and 
Parole Association and reports on such topics as the Sex 
Offender, the Psychopath, Protective Aspects in Supervi- 
sion, The Police Role in Delinquency Prevention, and Com- 
munity Aids in Social Work. 

Division of Educational Institutions (Annual Report). 
State Board of Training Schools, Department of Correc- 
tions, Jefferson City, Mo. 1951. Pp. 40. Recent develop- 
ments in the progress of the three school programs are 
reported in this attractively printed pamphlet. The schools 
included are the Training School for Girls, the Training 
School for Negro Girls, and the Training School for Boys. 
The report also contains recommendations for legislation 
for further program developments. 


Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth. 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 1951. Pp. 20. 
Organized in 1948, the Interdepartmental Committee has 
been developing closer working relationships between var- 
ious federal agencies on programs affecting children and 
youth. The report covers the second and third years’ work 
from July 1949 to June 1951. 


Los Angeles County Probation Department (Annual Re- 
port). Probation Department, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 1951. 
Pp. 41. The table of contents lists such topics as the struc- 
ture and organization of the Los Angeles County Proba- 
tion Department; the nature, scope, and volume of depart- 
mental services; and charts and statistical tables. 

Metropolitan Police Department (Annual Report). Sta- 
tistical Bureau, Metropolitan Police Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1951. Pp. 135. This completely statistical report 
contains charts and tables covering personnel salaries and 
distribution, costs of operation, vehicles registered, com- 
munications and records, offenses reported, arrests, and 
other crime data. 


Philadelphia County Prison (Annual Report). Board of 
Inspectors, Philadelphia County Prison, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1950. Pp. 81. The Philadelphia County Board of Prison In- 
spectors is probably the oldest such group in the country 
having been established in 1790. This is the twelfth annua! 
report of the Board and in addition to the usual review of 
the year’s work includes an interesting historical section 
on the old Walnut Street Prison. 


Ramsey County Probation Report (Annual Report). City 
of Saint Paul, Ramsey County, Minn. 1951. Pp. 23. This 
is the 46th Annual Report of the Probation Officer and is 
made in connection with the district, juvenile, and mu- 
nicipal courts. 


Social Workers in 1950. American Association of Social 
Workers, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 1952. 


Pp. 78. The subtitle of this report is “A Report on the 
Study of Salaries and Working Conditions in Social Work 
—Spring 1950.” It was prepared by the Division of Wages 
and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, and the study was made at the request of 
the National Council on Social Work Education. One fact 
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among many reported—the average factory worker in July 
1950 earned $59.20 weekly as compared with $56.90 for all 
social workers at about the same time. 

Survey of Social Workers Registered in California. De- 
partment of Professional and Vocational Standards, Board 
of Social Work Examiners, 507 Polk Street, San Francisco 
2, Calif. 1950. Pp. 31. This report covers an analysis of a 
questionnaire sent to over 4,000 social workers registered 
in California in 1950. The data analyzed in this survey 
included education, work experience, salaries, and employ- 
ment status by type of program. 

The True Strength (Annual Report). American Social 
Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


1951. Pp. 12. National defense activities related to military 
and industrial mobilization has called upon all the re- 
sources of the Association during the past year. This re- 
port lists the many problems involved and the activities 
of the Association staff to meet them. 

Your Juvenile Court’s Annual Report. Marion County 
Juvenile Court, Indianapolis, Ind. 1951. Pp. 15. Most of 
this report is devoted to a summary of the accomplish- 
ments of the Citizens Advisory Council appointed by Judge 
Hoffman in 1947, The statistics for the year also reveal 
an increase in juvenile delinquency cases in 1951 for the 
first time since 1946 as well as more juvenile commitments, 
in Pe bs 50 percent increase in commitments over 1949 
an 4 


News From the Field 


Inmate Debaters Have 44 Wins 
In Collegiate Competition 


The Norfolk Debaters, prisoner debating team at the 
State Prison Colony at Norfolk, Massachusetts, have 44 
wins against 14 losses in collegiate debating competition. 
During the 1951-1952 season the inmate debaters were un- 
defeated in 10 debates, winning over Williams College and 
Harvard twice, and Oxford University (England), Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Columbia, McGill University (To- 
ronto), Boston University, and Holy Cross. 

Most of the 40 prison debaters are in their mid-twenties 
or early thirties, have not finished high school, and are 
serving sentences for a variety of crimes. One is serving 
a life sentence for murder, another for armed robbery. 

Debates are held in the prison’s assembly hall Sunday 
nights. Judges for the debates are chosen from communi- 
ties around Boston, representing the fields of education, 
business, medicine, law, politics, and religion. 

During the past year topics for debate included such 
subjects as “euthanasia should be legalized,” “the Federal 
Government should establish a national lottery,” “Com- 
munist China should be admitted into the United Nations,” 
“all American citizens should be subject to conscription for 
essential service in time of war,” and “the Government 
should adopt a permanent program of wage and price 
control.” 

Commenting on the Norfolk Debating Society, now in 
its twentieth year, the Boston Post said: “Any college or 
university would be proud to claim Norfolk Prison’s rec- 
ord. Here is debating talent at its best, made all the more 
unusual since none of the team’s roster is college trained 
excepting the chairman who had 3 years of law school be- 
fore he was sentenced on a forgery count.” 


Robert H. Gault Honored 
At Testimonial Dinner 


Robert H. Gault, professor emeritus in psychology at 
Northwestern University, was the guest of honor at a tes- 
timonial conference in New York on November 17, 1951, 
and at a testimonial dinner in Chicago on February 1, 
1952, celebrating his fortieth anniversary as editor of the 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science. 
Those attending the dinner were the Journal’s editorial 
board, Northwestern University representatives, and a 
group of friends close to Dr. Gault. 

Receiving his doctorate from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Gault came to Northwestern University in 1905 
as an instructor and became a full professor in 1917. 

Dr. Gault has written extensively in the criminological 
field and in 1932 was the author of a criminology text. 
Since 1919 he has been a member of the board of directors 
of the Chicago Crime Commission. 


Ohio’s “Six Convicts” 
Save Kathie’s Life 


Six unsung heroes—prisoners in the Ohio State peniten- 
tiary—who donated 400 square inches of living tissue that 
5%-year-old Kathie of Columbus, Ohio, might survive the 
burns of a tragic accident, have learned that she will live. 

“We feel that the prisoners gave us Kathie,” are the 
words of the grateful parents. 

Four times in as many years pleas have come to the 
men behind the walls at the Ohio penitentiary to volunteer 
for children critically burned. More than 2,200 square 
inches of skin have been given. 


Movie Version of “My 
Six Convicts” Released 


“Preposterous penology,”’ “ridiculous rehabilitation,” 
“utterly impossible imprisonment” are the editorial com- 
ments made by the Prison World in its evaluation of “My 
Six Convicts,” Hollywood film version of the controversial 
best seller of the same title by Psychologist Donald Powell 
Wilson. 

According to the Prison World, the movie attempts to 
portray the trials and tribulations of an “embryo psycholo- 
gist” suddenly thrust into the midst of several thousand 
movie-type prisoners in a state prison. The setting of the 
book, however, was in the Fort Leavenworth penitentiary. 
Moreover, no attempt is made in the movie to place the 
scene in 1930 instead of 1952. 

“The uninitiated viewer will immediately imply from the 
film,” the editorial continues, “that the prisoners in maxi- 
mum security prisons are in full control and tolerate the 
warden and other officials as necessary evils.” 

“A precarious life, this prison psychologist business, if 
the film is any measure,” the editorial concludes. 

The Prison World does say, on the other hand, that the 
photography is good. 


New York Probation Officers 
To Convene October 20-22 


Hotel Utica at Utica, New York, will be host to the 
forty-fifth annual conference of probation officers of New 
York State, October 20 to 22. An informal reception will 
be held Sunday evening, October 20, an institute on Mon- 
day, and conference sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
October 21 and 22. 
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226 Atlanta Prisoners Volunteer 
For Malaria Research Project 


Two hundred and twenty-six Atlanta penitentiary in- 
mates selected from many hundreds of volunteers have 
been subjected to malaria-carrying mosquitoes as a part 
of the malaria research project in operation at the peni- 
tentiary since April 1951, according to the Atlantian, 
prisoner publication. 

The project was inaugurated to find the quickest and 
best cure possible with which to treat thousands of malaria- 
infected cases including troops returning from Korea. The 
Army, the U. S. Public Health Service, and other govern- 
ment agencies are trying to find a method to cure malaria 
between the time the troops leave Korea and reach the 
United States, thus preventing the possibility of an out- 
break of malaria in this country. The findings of the 
project are now being studied. 

“The men in Atlanta,” the Atlantian concludes, “have 
good reason to be proud of their unstinted co-operation in 
this important project and their certain knowledge that 
through their generosity the entire United States will en- 
joy better health.” 


Joseph W. Sanford Loan 
Fund Is Established 


Friends of the late Warden Joseph W. Sanford, who 
died February 8 at Washington, D. C., have established a 
loan fund in his memory to help worthy ex-prisoners. The 
Bureau of Rehabilitation, a prisoner-aid organization serv- 
ing the Washington, D. C., area, will have charge of the 
“Joseph W. Sanford Loan Fund” and will consider loans 
on an application basis. 

Loans will be approved for payment of union fees and 
dues when they are a prerequisite for employment; the 
purchase of tools, equipment, and clothing essential for 
the applicant’s occupation; and for immediate needs of the 
applicant and his family pending receipt of his first wage 
following release. 

The fund will be for men and women released to the 
Washington area from federal and District of Columbia 
penal and correctional institutions and the amount of each 
loan will be limited to $25. 

Director of the Bureau of Rehabilitation is Joseph E. 
Dayton who was the recipient of the 1952 award granted 
by the United Community Services of Washington, D. C. 
for outstanding service in the prevention and control of 
delinquency and crime. 


Newspaper Uses Advertising 
To Prevent Delinquency 


The crusading Brooklyn Eagle has launched another of 
its famous campaigns against juvenile delinquency. The 
paper has evolved the novel idea of employing newspaper 
advertising together with an editorial form of text to point 
out the inherent dangers of juvenile delinquency. 

R. H. Harrington, manager of the retail advertising de- 
partment of the Brooklyn Eagle, has followed this series 
of articles and has handled all aspects of the campaign. 
Harrington states that “the Brooklyn Eagle, fully cog- 
nizant of its civic responsibilities, realized that only 
through total community effort could an inroad be made 
against this contemporary dilemma.” 

The idea is simple. Businessmen throughout a commu- 
nity are canvassed and asked to purchase advertising 
space at nominal rates. This advertising space is all on 
one page, the upper portion of the page consisting of the 
antijuvenile delinquency text. Since the article series has 
started, the Brooklyn Eagle has been swamped with nu- 
merous letters of commendation from private citizens and 
organizations verifying both the merit and the acceptance 
of the campaign.—Youth Service News. 


Median Age of Federal 
Probationers Is 30 Years 


Of approximately 40,000 defendants convicted during 
the fiscal year 1951 in United States district courts, 9,596 
were placed on probation and about 17,000 were committed 
to institutions, according to the second quarterly report of 
the director of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. About 10,000 more were immigration law 
—" who received suspended sentences and were de- 
ported. 

The median age of probationers was 30 years. A propor- 
tionately larger number of older probationers was found 
in such offense categories as embezzlement or fraud (me- 
dian age 32 years), liquor tax laws (35 years), food and 
drug laws (47 years), and postal laws (37 years). The 
younger probationers were involved in such offenses as 
motor vehicle theft (21 years), marihuana (25 years), 
and forgery (28 years). 

Less than 9 percent of the probationers were women. 
Higher proportions, however, were found in metropolitan 
districts. 

Sixty-four percent of the probationers were white, 30 
percent Negro, 2.7 percent Mexican, and 1.3 percent Indian. 

Thirty-nine percent of the probationers had been con- 
victed of some type of fraud or theft and 28 percent were 
convicted of violations of the liquor tax laws. 

The median age of probationers was 2 years above that 
of prisoners. 


Strictly Business By McFeatters 


DR. WORTLEBE 
PHINN 


CHILD 
PSYGHOLOGIST 


“All right, Nurse, send in the Smith child!” 
Reprinted by special permission Publishers Syndicate 
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Federal Prisoners Reach 
Golden Gloves Finals 


Four inmates of the Federal Correctional Institution 
boxing team at Englewood, Colorado, reached the finals in 
the Golden Gloves boxing tournament held recently in Den- 
ver. Sponsored by a group of law-enforcement officials 
known as the “Footprinters,’” the Englewood team also 
won the trophy for teams entered in the Denver area. 

Sportswriter Jack Carberry of the Denver Post devoted 
most of one of his columns to this sidelight of the tourna- 
ment, commenting as follows: 

“The Footprinters are doing more than just sponsoring 
their team. They are mighty proud of the lads wearing 
their trunks and robes. They are attending the matches. 
And they are rooting for their boys. They believe in these 
kids who have brushed with the law—believe that although 
they may have made mistakes they are basically good kids 
and will be better future citizens for the opportunities af- 
forded them in these contacts they make through the 
tournament.” 

Carberry points out that boys who have taken part in 
the tournaments have stated that the experience changed 
the whole course of their lives. “Instead of leaving the in- 
stitution embittered against law officers, they entered the 
civilian world with a realization that ‘the cops’ were not 
only willing to give them a break but would aid them in 
every way possible to get that break. They benefited, too, 
they said, from what happened to them in the ring.” 


Cites Causes 
Of Delinquency 


Among the causes of delinquency, according to Psychia- 
trist Robert V. Seliger, executive director of the National 
Committee on Alcohol Hygiene, Inc., is that adolescents 
discover a great difference between the morals taught them 
by their elders and the actual lives their elders lead. 

Physical disabilities, disfigurements, and deformities, 
Dr. Seliger continues, make many children feel they are 
outcasts. A feeling of being alone and that they are dif- 
ferent contributes to neurosis, maladjustments, and de- 
linquency. 

Emotional starvation, an unconscious attempt to escape 
boredom, disappointments, frustrations, loveless homes, 
and homes with ineffectual discipline, Dr. Seliger points 
out, are among the factors underlying delinquent behavior. 

Dr. Seliger emphasizes the need for early recognition of 
such predelinquent signs as boredom, moodiness, inatten- 
tion, overactivity, excitability, flagrant lying, failure in 
school, and the importance of bringing children with these 
manifestations to a mental hygiene clinic for guidance 
and help. 


APTO Conducts Workshops 
On Treatment of Offender 


Monthly workshops on the study and treatment of of- 
fenders were conducted in New York City from February 
27 through May 21 by the Association for Psychiatric 
Treatment of Offenders, Inc. 

The workshops included a discussion of the means of 
achieving satisfactory adjustment for the released pris- 
oner, the role of settlement houses in coping with delin- 
quency, the attitude of the community toward the employ- 
ment of persons with records, and casework in an authori- 
tarian setting. 

The Association also presented a series of clinical dis- 
cussions for physicians. The subjects considered related to 
the questions: How do homosexual probationers make out 
under treatment? Hypnosis as an adjunct in the treatment 
of offenders. Is the superego of the criminal defective? The 
accessibility of the adolescent to psyhcoanalysis. 

All meetings were held at the Association’s headquarters 
at 9 East 97th Street, New York City. 


“Those people you gave me as possible character witnesses 
weren’t available. The warden wouldn’t let them out.” 


Reprinted by special permission of Colliers 


Life-Termer Who Saw 700,000 
Pass Through Prison Gates Dies 


A low prison number means an old-timer, a life-termer. 
The Spectator, publication of the inmates of Michigan 
State Prison at Jackson, notes the passing of Elton Bald- 
win, Number 8923, the lowest in the prison. Death was due 
to “general deterioration of old age,’ though the imme- 
diate cause was a fall when 8923 made a venturesome but 
“unauthorized hospital excursion.” Seven hundred thou- 
sand prisoners have come and gone since the gates closed 
on young Baldwin 42 years ago... . Focus. 


Crime in 1951 Shows 
5.1 Percent Increase 


Crime rose 5.1 percent throughout the United States in 
1951, according to the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s 
Uniform Crime Reports for 1951. Cities showed a 5.2 per- 
cent increase and rural areas a 5 percent increase. 

Auto thefts increased 15.3 percent, larcenies 7.1 percent, 
negligent manslaughter 3.4 percent, and rape 1.3 percent. 
Other major crimes showed slight decreases. 

_ There were an estimated 1,882,160 serious offenses dur- 
ing 1951, an increase of 92,130 over 1950. 

An average day in 1951 saw 5,157 major crimes—34 
felonious homicides; 1,115 burglaries; 143 robberies; 3,064 
larcenies; 46 rapes; 540 auto thefts and 215 aggravated 
assaults. 

A tabulation of reports from 376 cities representing nearly 
46 million inhabitants reflected a total of $150,136,172 
worth of property stolen. 

Arrests of males in 1951 showed a 4 percent increase 
over 1950 compared with an increase of 11.3 percent for 
females. Prior arrest records were found for 61.9 percent 
of the males and for 45.5 percent of the females. More 
males and females were arrested for drunkenness than for 
any other offense. 

More persons aged 23 were arrested than any other age 
group. Persons under 21 made up 14.4 percent (119,676) 
of all persons arrested during 1951. Arrests of persons 
under age 18 increased 7.7 percent in 1951 (37,259) com- 
pared with 1950 (34,599). 

An examination of the records of the 26,273 males and 
females age 20 arrested during 1951 reflected that 44.9 
percent had prior fingerprint arrest records. 
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Executions in 1950 
Lowest in 20 Years 


Fewer executions were carried out by civil authorities 
in the United States in 1950 than in any of the previous 
20 years, according to the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
Only 82 persons were executed in 1950 compared with 119 
in 1949 and an average of 147 a year for the 20 years 
1930 to 1949. For the decade 1930 to 1939, executions aver- 
aged 166 a year; during the ensuing 11 years, which in- 
cluded 1950, they averaged 124. 

During 1930 to 1950, there were 3,029 executions. Of 
these 2,645, or 87.3 percent, were for murder; 335, or 11.1 
percent, for rape; and 49, or 1.6 percent, for other offenses 
(17 armed robbery, 12 kidnapping, 10 burglary, 6 espion- 
age, 3 aggravated assault, and 1 unreported). Of the 3,029 
persons executed, white persons constituted 44.8 percent, 
Negroes 54.0 percent, and members of other races, 1.2 per- 
cent. There were only 21 females among those executed, all 
for murder. 

National figures on executions by both offense and race 
for the individual states are available only beginning with 
1937. Of the 1,861 persons executed from 1937 to 1950, 41.6 
percent were white, 57.2 percent were Negroes, and 1.1 per- 
cent were members of other races. Among the white, 730 
were executed for murder, 26 for rape, and 18 for other 
offenses. Negroes executed for murder numbered 815; for 
rape, 233; for other offenses 17. 

Executions by the military are not included in the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons figures. During 1930 to 1950 the 
Army, including the Air Force, carried out 148 executions, 
all from 1942 to 1950. Ninety-five were for.murder, 52 for 
rape, and 1 for desertion. The Navy carried out no execu- 
tions during the period. 

The figures on executions were compiled by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons and appear in the April 1952 issue of 
National Prisoner Statistics, published by the Bureau. 


Correspondents To Furnish 
Prison Data to United Nations 


Following the dissolution of the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission, James V. Bennett, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Sanford Bates, commis- 
sioner of Institutions and Agencies of the State of New 
Jersey, and Dr. Thorsten Sellin, noted criminologist, were 
named “national correspondents” to furnish the director 
of the Social Defense Section of the Division of Social Wel- 
fare of the United Nations with information relating to 
penal administration and institutional management in the 
United States. In this connection, they will from time to 
time be gathering reports, studies, articles, addresses, and 
especially legislative proposals and regulations which have 
bearing on these matters. : 

Similar national correspondents have been appointed in 
all other former member countries of the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission. 


Congress of Correction 
Meets October 5 to 10 


The 82nd Annual Congress of Correction will be held at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 5 to 10, at the Hotel 
Ambassador. Special emphasis this year will be given to 
the problem of organized crime and its relation to the na- 
tional welfare. The Congress will provide ample opportu- 
nity for informal group discussions and personal consulta- 
tion with representatives from states and foreign countries. 
Special “town meeting” programs will be featured at the 
1952 Congress. 

Hotel reservations should be sent to the Hotel Ambas- 
sador. 

Headquarters of the American Prison Association, spon- 
sors of the Congress, are at 135 East 15th Street, New 
York 3, New York. 


James V. Bennett Receives 
Parsons Memorial Award 


James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons since 1937, is the recipient of the 1952 Herbert C. 
Parsons Memorial Award conferred by the United Prison 
Association of Massachusetts for outstanding service in 
the correctional field. This is the first time the award has 
been conferred in 3 years. 

A graduate of Brown University and George Washing- 
ton University, Bennett has been in Government service 
for more than 33 years and is recognized internationally 
as a leader in the field of prison administration. In 1940 he 
was president of the American Prison Association. 

Bennett is the tenth person to receive the Parsons award 
since it was established in 1942. Others honored to date in- 
clude Sanford Bates, Austin H. MacCormick, Dr. Eleanor 
T. Glueck and Dr. Sheldon Glueck, Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters, Dr. William Healy and Dr. Augusta Bronner, 
John R. Ellingston, and Reuben L. Kurie. 


Germany’s First Probation Officer 
Studies U. §. Probation Methods 


Werner Hartenberg, 35, Germany’s first probation officer 
for adult offenders, came to the United States on February 
29 for a 3-month study of probation practices in federal 
and state jurisdictions. Appointed in November 1950 by 
Judge Leo M. Goodman, Hartenberg is the probation offi- 
cer in charge of the United States Court of the Allied 
High Commission for Germany, at Munich, and has three 
caseworkers and a psychologist on his staff. The court 
handles civil and criminal cases where an American citizen 
is involved either as a defendant or complainant. 

A graduate from the law school at the University of 
Muenster, at Westfalen, Hartenberg was awarded in 1948 
a l-year research scholarship at London’s University col- 
lege. While in London he observed Britain’s probation sys- 
tem. Previously he had also studied at the Berlin and 
Lausanne universities, specializing in economics, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology. 

In his cross-country tour of the United States, Harten- 
berg has been especially impressed with the family court 
idea and the part that probation plays in the functioning 
of that court. 

Hartenberg explains that there is still a tendency in his 
country to think of imprisonment as the only method of 
dealing with offenders, but that more and more the judges 
are beginning to realize there are other more modern, less 
0 more successful methods of rehabilitating the of- 

ender. 


Hiroshima Probation Officer 
Studies in the United States 


Tsuguo Kunitani, chief probation officer for the juvenile 
division of the family court at Hiroshima, Japan, came to 
the United States in July 1951 to study and observe cor- 
rectional practices and procedures. He is now studying at 
the University of Southern California and the Delinquency 
Control Institute at Los Angeles. 

In Japan, according to Kunitani, presentence investiga- 
tions are the responsibility of the court. Supervision of 
probationers is the function of the Ministry of Justice. 

The jurisdiction of the Hiroshima court includes youth 
under 21 years. The court also has jurisdiction over adults 
contributing to the delinquency of children. 

Probation has been a part of the judicial system in 
Japan for 30 years, Mr. Kunitani explained. The Hiro- 
shima family court has used probation for 20 years. Pro- 
bation officers must now meet the requirements of a college 
degree with a major in either psychology or sociology. 

Chief Probation Officer Kunitani is a graduate of the 
Hiroshima normal school. He also studied for 3 years at 
Hiroshima University, majoring in psychology. 
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Albert G. Fraser Retires 
As Prison Society Head 


Albert G. Fraser, 75, executive secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Prison Society at Philadelphia, retired on June 1 
after 21 years’ service and in accordance with the Society’s 
tradition was named Honorary Secretary. Fraser is suc- 
ceeded by Edmund G. Burbank who had been the Society’s 
assistant executive secretary since August 1951. 

Receiving his professional training at the New York 
School of Social Work, Fraser came to the Society in 1925 
as its first professionally trained social worker under a 
special grant made to the Society for the purpose of intro- 
ducing casework methods in prisoner-aid work. He is edi- 
tor of the Prison Journal and in 1950 was an official United 
States delegate to the International Penal and Peniten- 
tiary Congress at The Hague. 

At a testimonial dinner given in his honor it was said of 
Fraser: “His deep human concern and ready skills, hall- 
marks of the truly professional worker, have brought con- 
solation, hope, and new direction to countless inmates and 
discharged prisoners. They have felt the nurturing at- 
mosphere he created.” 

Burbank has his bachelor’s degree from Yale University 
in 1932 and in 1948 received the master’s degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania’s school of social work where 
he taught for several years. From 1943 to 1947 he served 
as caseworker and case supervisor with the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society. He is a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. 
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Charles L. Chute Retires 
After 45 Years With NPPA 


After 45 years of pioneering in probation work through- 
out the United States, Charles L. Chute, founder and for- 
mer executive director of the National Probation and Pa- 
role Association, has retired from active service with the 
Association. A testimonial dinner was held in his honor 
at Chicago at the annual NPPA conference in May. Per- 
sons prominently known in correctional work and in civic 
affairs paid tribute to his outstanding contributions to the 
field of probation and parole. 

A social worker who began his career as an opponent 
of child labor, he is a leading advocate of policies aimed 
at preventing juvenile delinquents from developing into 
adult criminals and rehabilitating lawbreakers for useful 
citizenship. During his 45 years of service with the NPPA, 
he drafted and secured passage of state laws setting up 
juvenile courts and probation systems. He had a prominent 
part in promoting legislation establishing the federal pro- 
bation system in 1925. 

Since Chute’s earliest association with the NPA it has 
grown from a membership of a few hundred pioneers in 
modern criminology to approximately 38,000 and employs 
44 persons. In 1947 the Association merged with the Ameri- 


‘can Parole Association, becoming the National Probation 


and Parole Association. 

Headquarters of the NPPA are at 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. Regional offices are located at Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Austin, Texas. Will C. Turnbladh is execu- 
tive director of the Association. 


Children’s Bureau Compiles . 
Film List on Child Care 


A list of films which relate to all aspects of childhood 
has been prepared by the Children’s Bureau, Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot, chief of the Bureau, has announced. 

The list was prepared to answer hundreds of requests 
for such information from the general public and profes- 
sional people who work with children. It is the first such 
list which the Bureau has prepared. 

Entitled “Motion Pictures on Child Life,” the list in- 
cludes more than 450 films on the social, medical, mental, 
and developmental aspects of child life. Each film is briefly 
described, but no attempt has been made to evaluate the 
individual films. They are grouped around such headings 
as adolescence, child care, child development, juvenile de- 
linquency, mental health, and nutrition. 

The film list can be widely used as a reference by such 
organizations as parent-teacher groups, schools and uni- 
versities, health educators, and welfare departments. 

Copies of “Motion Pictures on Child Life” are available 
at the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for 40 cents. 


States May Contract for 
Use of Federal Prisons 


On May 9, 1952, Public Law 333 of the 82nd Congress 
was approved authorizing the Attorney General to admit 
persons committed by state courts to federal penal and 
correctional institutions when facilities are available. Un- 
der the provisions of the law the director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, acting for the Attorney General, may 
contract with the proper officials of a state or territory on 
an expense basis for the custody, care, subsistence, educa- 
tion, treatment, and training of persons convicted of crimi- 
nal offenses in state or territory courts. 

Although the law was designed primarily for youthful 
offenders, states and territories may call on the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons to admit persons of all ages to its 31 
institutions. 
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Walter K. Urich, U. S. 
Parole Official, Dies 


As FEDERAL PROBATION goes to press word has been re- 
ceived of the death on June 3 of Walter K. Urich, federal 
parole executive since 1939. Mr Urich entered the correc- 
tional field in 1935 as chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois, 
remaining in that capacity until he was called to his posi- 
tion with the United States Board of Parole. 

Commenting on Mr. Urich’s death, Mr. Chappell, chief 
of the federal probation system, said: “Walter Urich was 
one of the pioneers in the federal probation service and 
will leave his imprint on it. As chief probation officer in 
the large metropolitan district of Chicago he set a high 
standard of probation practice and gave aggressive leader- 
ship to a well qualified staff in developing an excellent pro- 
gram. It was a privilege to work with him both in Chicago 
= en and he will be greatly missed by his many 

riends.” 

Mr. Urich is survived by his wife and four children, 
Bruce, 20, a student at the University of Maryland, David, 
18, student at George Washington University, Carol 
Louise, 8, and Robert, 6. The family resides at 5809 An- 
napolis Road, Hyattsville, Maryland. 


Federal Probation Officers 
Attend Chicago Training Course 


Two training sessions for federal probation officers were 
held recently at the federal probation system’s training 
center at Chicago. The course in March, attended by 7 offi- 
cers, and that in May at which 15 chief and deputy chief 
probation officers were in attendance, increased to 43 offi- 
cers from 35 judicial districts the number who have at- 
tended the six 2-week sessions since the training center 
was inaugurated less than 2 years ago. 

The program in March was an orientation course for 
recently appointed officers with emphasis on the problems 
of human behavior and how best the casework services of 
the probation officer may be utilized. The focus of the May 
session was on general administration of a probation office, 
including office management, day-to-day personnel prac- 
tices, casework supervision, interoffice and interagency re- 
lations, and staff training and development. 

The courses were directed by Chief Probation Officer 
Ben S. Meeker of the Chicago office and Professor Frank 
T. Flynn of the School of Social Service Administration of 
the University of Chicago. Taking leading instructional 
roles were members of the law, sociology, and social serv- 
ice administration faculties of the University and the mem- 
bers of the probation staff at the court. 

Federal officers completing the March course were Robert 
W. Cassidy of Washington, D. C.; Howard C. Colvard of 
Greensboro, North Carolina; John S. Daniel, Jr., of Sa- 
vannah; Bion W. Hall of Butte; Ted J. Kelley of Sioux 
Falls; Morris Kuznesof of New York City; and Lapsley C. 
Whitlock of London, Kentucky. 

Those attending the session in May included Kenneth oO. 
Beighle of Tyler, Texas; John J. Collins of Chicago; Rich- 
ard F. Doyle of Detroit; Edward W. Garrett of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Harvey L. Hire of Indianapolis; Burrell G. 
Kilmer of Baltimore; Anthony S. Kuharich of Hammond, 
Indiana; Rob R. Macgregor of Kansas City, Kansas; Mar- 
shall K. McKinney of East St. Louis; Arch E. Sayler of 
New York City; Rosser M. Smith of Macon; Merrill A. 
Smith of Los Angeles; Albert Wahl of San Francisco; 
William J. Whitworth of Philadelphia; and Logan A. Web- 
ster of Pittsburgh. 


The pith of conversation does not consist in exhibiting 
your own superior knowledge on matters of small import- 
ance, but enlarging, improving and correcting information 
you possess, by the authority of others.—Walter Scott. 
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German Authority on Penal 
Law Visits United States 


Alfons T. Wahl, a member of the German Ministry of 
Justice with the rank of Oberregierungsrat and former 
parole board chairman for prisoners sentenced by the mili- 
tary government courts, is currently in the United States 
on a 3-month tour and study of judicial systems in Amer- 
ica, particularly probation and parole. On his return to 
his country he will draft new penal laws regulating penal 
treatment, probation, parole, criminal statistics, and Ger- 
many’s penal registry system which maintains a permanent 
record at each “county seat” (Landgericht) of the arrests 
and convictions of all born in the county. 

Recent drafts of penal legislation in Germany, according 
to Wahl, are giving increasing recognition to the value of 
probation and parole among both youthful and adult of- 
fenders. 

A resident of Bonn, in western Germany, Wahl came to 
the United States in April through the Department of 
State exchange program and is under the sponsorship of 
the National Probation and Parole Association during his 
travels in the States. He graduated from Tubingen Uni- 
versity and continued graduate study in law at Munich 
and Kiel universities. From 1945 to 1948 he was a prose- 
cutor in the German court system at Stuttgart. 


As Children Go, So 
Goes the Nation 


“What kind of a nation we have in 1972 will depend not 
so much upon the actions this year of the President, the 
prime minister of Great Britain, and the premier of the 
Soviet Union as upon the decisions made in 1972 by 53 
million persons who are now kicking at the cribs, learning 
to walk, trying to catch a ball, struggling with fractions, 
getting used to lipstick and razor, discovering the joys of 
dating, attending college, being drafted, taking jobs, get- 

ese are the words in the opening paragraph of a bro- 
chure, As Children Go, So tig the Nations distributed by 
the National Midcentury Committee which grew out of 
The Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, held in Washington, D. C., in December 1950. 

“It has been said,” the brochure continues, “that if we 
could raise one generation of children well, the Nation 
would be strengthened everlastingly.” The Committee em- 
phasizes that the fabric of family life today is in urgent 
need of strengthening, and is giving consultation service 
to help state committees and national organizations apply 
the White House Conference findings. 

Leonard W. Mayo is chairman of the Committee and 
Elma Phillipson is executive secretary. Headquarters for 
the Committee is 160 Broadway, New York City 7. 


Sixth International Social Work 
Conference To Be Held at Madras 


“The Role of Social Services in Raising the Standard 
of Living” is the theme of the Sixth International Con- 
ference of Social Work to be held at Madras, India, De- 
cember 14 to 19, 1952. 

At a number of plenary sessions outstanding speakers 
will discuss basic human needs, health and standards of 
living, community organization in rural and urban areas, 
and education and standards of living. 

An important phase of the conference will be four com- 
missions which will meet each afternoon. Membership of 
the commissions will be limited to two representatives from 
each country in attendance. The subjects for considera- 
tion will relate to the needs of Southwest Asia. 

Reports on both the Commissions and the open discus- 
sions will be presented at the closing plenary session. 

Copies of the conference program may be secured from 
the office of the International Conference of Social Work, 
22 West Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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A WorD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


Oe READERS will be interested in knowing that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quar- 
terly is printed at the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant con- 
ducted by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all 
industries in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates as- 
signed to the printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop 
activities. The plant lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institu- 
tion as a means of productive labor, occupation of time, and in the development of 
printing skills. Many of the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their 
respective communities and become permanently established in commercial printing as 
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